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“It is good to give thanks” 


By WILLIAM E. SMITH 


AS the wheels of our jet plane touched the run- 
way at Idlewild, bringing us safely home after six 
weeks in Europe, my mind went back to the little 
band of Pilgrims who came to New England al- 
most three and a half centuries ago. 

Their trip lasted two months. Our flight took 
less than eight hours. They arrived on a bleak, 
forbidding coast. We landed at one of the most 
modern airports in the world where every possi- 
ble convenience awaited us. Their future, though 
filled with hope, was uncertain. We returned to 
our homes and tasks, taking for granted the pros- 
perity and abundance that make our lives secure. 
What a contrast! 

In one respect, however, we were united. We 
both gave thanks for country, for our religious 
heritage, and for God’s unfailing care. 


For Our NAtIon 


Love of country is as old as the world and, 
with love of home, is one of the most enduring of 
human affections. We can understand how 
Zwingli, the Swiss patriot and reformer, in trans- 
lating the Twenty-third Psalm rendered the sec- 
ond verse: “He maketh me to lie down in an 
Alpine meadow.” 

The meadow, the rocks and rills, the woods 
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and templed hills, plus a little place called home 
inspire patriotism and, at Thanksgiving time, 
make our gratitude concrete. 

There is, of course, a false love of country that 
every Christian and every American should 
avoid. “This nation under God,” must never be 
perverted to mean, “My nation, thou art my 
God.” Our forefathers believed that God was the 
Author of liberty, the Source of all their blessings. 
As much as they loved their new land, they did 
not worship it. 

Giving thanks for our nation with its beauty, 
its ideals, and its abundance is a good thing. It 
reminds us how many blessings we have and of 
the One to whom we should be grateful. 


For REticious HERITAGE 


We are also thankful for our religious heritage. 
A visit to Europe deepens one’s gratitude at this 
point. As I stood before some of the most beauti- 
ful cathedrals in the world—Cologne, Chartres, 
Notre Dame, St. Paul’s, and others—I was over- 
whelmed not simply by their architectural beauty, 
but by the faith they symbolized. They were truly 
“outward signs of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

Thrusting their spires to the heavens, they 
spoke of man’s unending thirst for God. Built in 
the form of a cross, they reminded us that the 
God whom we seek has revealed himself most 
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fully in the life of Jesus Christ. Decorated inside 
and out by works of art depicting the lives of 
prophets, martyrs, and saints, they told in 
language that all who see can understand what 
glorious things God can do through lives that are 
obedient to him. 

We may disagree at several points with medie- 
val doctrine and practice. As Protestants we may 
even feel uncomfortable before confessional 
booths, statues, and prayer candles. Yet we can 
still be grateful that God was central in the lives 
of our fathers. And so he must still be! Were it 
not for a deep faith in God, the cathedrals would 
never have been built. And without such faith 
today, life becomes meaningless. 

The high point of our trip was a visit to some 
places made famous by John Wesley. Every 
Methodist visitor to England should see them. 
The Wesley Chapel on City Road still looks much 
the same as it did in 1778, when it was first used 
for public worship. The pulpit from which Wesley 
preached, the Communion table and rail from 
which he served Communion, and the organ that 
his brother Charles played are still there. 

The house where Wesley spent the last twelve 
years of his life is in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation. His study, his electrical machine designed 
for the cure of “melancholia” (he had a deep 
compassion for those who suffered; he wrote a 
book on medicine entitled “Primitive Physic’), 
and his prayer room can be seen. His Greek New 
Testament lies opened on the walnut table in the 
prayer room where he said his prayers and read 
his Bible each night and morning. Everywhere 
are evidences of the one whose warm heart and 
disciplined mind started a spiritual revolution 
that spread around the world. 

As I left these shrines, I wondered how they 
escaped the devastation that the surrounding area 
suffered during the last war. Next day my ques- 
tion was answered. 

Going to Cambridge by train I met a man who 
was chief of the fire-fighting unit responsible for 
the City Road area. On the night of December 29, 
1941, when London was hardest hit by German 
bombs, fire raged uncontrolled in many sections 
of the city. For the firemen it was simply a ques- 
tion of placing what equipment and men they had 
at the points where they were most needed. 

“I decided,” said the chief, “to place my men 
at Wesley Chapel. By pouring water on the roofs 
to keep them cool and on the flames wherever they 
broke out, we were able to save those buildings 
while around them virtually everything was de- 
stroyed.” 

I was deeply moved. Imagine meeting the man 
responsible for saving these hallowed places! “I 
may not have the authority to do it,” I said, “but 
on behalf of Methodism I want to thank you.” 

I returned home and to our own Methodist 
church thankful beyond words for our heritage 
of faith. A man who signed the guest register out- 
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side Wesley’s room at Oxford had written, “With 
gratitude for the inspiration God gave to John 
Wesley.” This was my sentiment! 


For Gop’s Lovinc Care 


The Pilgrims, however, were thankful not be- 
cause of blessings but in spite of lack of them. 
When they met to celebrate that first Thanks- 
giving only half of them were present. Fifty-one 
out of the original one hundred and two died 
during that first horrible winter. At one point 
there were only seven left in the whole colony 
who were able to nurse the sick, hunt for food, 
and bury the dead. At another point food became 
so scarce that each person was given only five 
kernels of corn at each meal. (It is still a custom 
in some New England homes to put five kernels 
of corn beside each plate at the Thanksgiving 
dinner.) And still they gave thanks! 

To be grateful for God’s providential care in 
the midst of tragedy, is this not the greatest test? 

Last spring our friends’ eighteen-month-old 
son wandered into the neighbors’ yard where a 
paneled truck was backing out of the driveway. 
The child was not aware of the danger; the driver 
could not see him; and the parents assumed he 
was in his own yard. It was one of those tragic 
accidents in which no one was really to blame. 

Only those who have known sorrow can under- 
stand what these parents suffered. Yet, out of the 
suffering came a strong testimony of faith in the 
form of a mimeographed letter to their friends: 

“Being a Christian has never meant that one 
would be relieved of suffering and hardship, but 
it has always meant having a faith in God as seen 
through the Christ that can undergird and sustain 
one under the most difficult of circumstances. God 


» has been very real to us throughout these weeks. 


Prayer has found new relevance in our home, for 
it has brought us face to face with a loving God 
at a time when we so desperately needed him. 
In the intimacy of grief we have come to see in a 
new dimension the grief that God himself must 
feel whenever his children suffer. . . . 

“Throughout all this experience we have come 
to see how unimportant are many of the things 
that used to concern us. The trivial things that 
money and prestige can buy cannot compare with 
the love of friends and neighbors and the shared 
concern of one’s church. . . . We have grown 
through this experience. We hope that the child- 
like characteristics that we knew and loved so 
much in Peter will become a part of our lives.” 

In the midst of tragedy, thanks. Not because 
of blessings, but in spite of lack of them! How 
really grateful are we? 

The psalmist declared, “It is good to give 
thanks.” And so it is, for then we are reminded 
how many blessings we have and from whom 
they have come. Let us give special thanks to 
God this Thanksgiving for our nation, our heri- 
tage of faith, and his unfailing care. 













Young Adults 


Witness 


for Christ Ke : 


By W. D. LESTER 


= Hays from Monkmeyer 


Many young adults witness for Christ in the challenging experi- 
ence of teaching in the church school. 


This article is related to the International 
Lesson Series unit, “Christians Witness” (see 
page 30). 


A YOUNG-ADULT evangelistic planning con- 
ference was held some months ago for young 
adults of the Houston District of the Texas Con- 
ference. 

The purpose of this conference was to plan 
a “One Great Day” Christian Witnessing Mission 
for the twenty-eight churches of the Houston 
District. Twenty-five young adults and a few 
pastors were involved in this planning. I had been 
invited to meet with them. 

To fully understand their problems and sympa- 
thize with their needs it is necessary to define 
the term “young adult” and determine how they 
differ from other people. 

A young adult is a person too old and too ex- 
Perienced to be a youth and too young to be a 
matured adult. 

According to the definition of the Department 
of Christian Education of Adults in recent years 
the chronological age has been arbitrarily fixed at 
twenty to thirty-four. Persons are maturing 
earlier and marrying sooner. Twenty per cent of 
all persons in America between the ages of 
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eighteen and nineteen are married, as are 75 per 
cent of those between twenty and twenty-five. 
Fifty per cent of all babies are born to women 
twenty to twenty-four years of age. 

Young adults are being defined by develop- 
mental tasks and not by age. A young adult is a 
person in early adulthood. This usually means 
that one or several of the following experiences 
are occurring: Marriage, graduation from college, 
the first serious full-time job, the first experience 
of furnishing or securing a home, the first preg- 
nancy, independence from parents, economic in- 
dependence, assumption of civic and social re- 
sponsibilities, adult-centered primary relation- 
ships, residence away from family home. 

To plan adequately for an evangelistic mission 
for young adults one must be acquainted with 
their religious needs and be aware of the back- 
drop of world conditions against which they are 
called to act. Young adults in their early and 
middle twenties often are going through the least 
religious period of their life. At this time aliena- 
tion from parental codes is complete, and they are 
feeling their own powers in full. 

The young adults of the Houston District are 
average young adults. The characteristics men- 
tioned above are very much in evidence in their 
circle. They are seeking and demanding a more 
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mature experience of religion. They want the 
security of a Christian home for themselves and 
their children. Many have become disillusioned 
with science as a substitute for God and with 
conversationism, sentimentalism, and superficial- 
ism. In their search for an answer and for a way 
out of their dilemma, they planned One Great 
Day of Witnessing in every church in the Houston 
District. 


One Great Day or WITNESSING 


The strategy of this mission was to help young 
adults witness for Christ in whatever they do or 
say. The objectives were: 

1. Find the unchurched young adults 

2. Enroll young adults in the Young Adult 
Fellowship and their children in the church school 
and the Methodist Youth Fellowship 

3. Lead them to commitment to Christ 

4. Help them witness as Christians in their 
home, church, and community 

The purpose was to arouse the church to help 
all young adults to discover the will of God for 
their lives and to live by it. 

The aim was to have One Great Day of Wit- 
nessing in every church of the Houston District. 
Visitation, preaching, singing, praying, and wit- 
nessing would characterize the mission. 

This required thorough training of teams for 
visitation, community surveys, prayer vigils, and 
neighborhood prayer cells. Training would also 
be needed for the district young-adult choir and 
for such committees as publicity, finance, attend- 
ance, and assimilation. 

The mission was planned for a period of six- 
teen days. Therefore, the twenty-eight churches 
of the district were grouped into sixteen units. 
One day of visitation, witnessing, preaching, and 
singing was devoted to the churches in each 
group. Various methods were used in reaching 
the prospects, such as telephone calls, personal 
visits by the district and local-church teams, per- 
sonal letters, news sheets, and the distribution of 
tracts. 

The evening sessions were devoted to worship, 
singing by the fifty-voice district choir, a period 
for witnessing, the reports from visitation teams, 
and the sermon by an outstanding, consecrated 
evangelist who understood young-adult problems. 

Five hundred stickers with the insignia “The 
Answer Is God” were placed on automobile 
bumpers and in public places. These served as 
daily reminders to the public that spiritual power 
comes from God. 

The sincerity of the young adults as they par- 
ticipated in the prayer services was remarkable. 
In an effort to fill the emptiness in their hearts 
hundreds of adults of all ages remained in the 
church and filled the altars long after the services 
closed each evening. ; 

The results of the One Great Day of Christian 


Witnessing were amazing. This group of young 
adults visited 375 prospects, conducted 291 inter- 
views, received 265 first commitments to Christ 
and the church, and 20 Methodist transfers of 
membership. There was a total of 285 additions 
to the church, including 129 young adults. Two 
hundred dedicated their lives and profession to 
full-time Christian service, and four young men 
committed their lives to the Christian ministry. 


ASSIMILATION 


The four young men have been licensed as 
local preachers and are now in school preparing 
themselves for the effective ministry. The mem- 
bership of the young-adult fellowship in each 
church has been strengthened, and a greater ap- 
preciation for the value of the church has been 
developed. The young-adult fellowships of the 
local churches have become places for creative 
fun, relaxing activities, and a genuine fellowship. 
From these have developed informal get-to- 
gethers in homes where they share their prob- 
lems. Some young adults are serving in their local 
churches as ushers, church-school teachers, and 
choir members. 

The district young-adult fellowship has more 
than doubled its membership. It is well organized 
and is using program materials recommended 
by the Department of Christian Education of 
Adult Work, General Board of Education. 

The district choir has developed into one of 
their most worth-while projects. Its members are 
young people with musical ability, trained by a 
young-adult pastor who is an outstanding mu- 
sician and choir director. The choir members 
come from churches throughout the district. 

The choir meets weekly for rehearsal and 
fellowship. Many parents bring their children and 
leave them in the nursery and recreation room 
of the church. Young adults who are not a part 
of the choir care for the children. At the close of 
the rehearsal a fellowship hour is observed, and 
refreshments are served. For some young adults 
this is their only chance for fellowship with per- 
sons of their own group. 

The district visitation teams have become al- 
most perpetual. They co-operate with the local 
churches. More than a hundred prospects have 
been won to the church since the close of the 
mission. 

These district goals have been set up: 

1. Give a word of welcome to every member 
received into the church. Help them feel at home. 

2. Make certain that new members become ac- 
tive in the organizations. 

3. Conduct a quarterly convocation on prayer. 

4. Co-operate with, and give full participation 
to, the young-adult program as outlined in the 
manual, Young Adults in the Church. 

Plans have been perfected for another mission. 
The young adults are sparing no effort to make 
this mission more effective than the previous one. 
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PLaNn ahead for the mission-study units by ob- 
taining these books for preliminary study by 
teachers and leaders: The Way in Africa, by 
George Wayland Carpenter (cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50*); People, Land, and Churches, by Rock- 
well C. Smith (same price*). 

e In looking ahead to the Christmas season your 
director of recreation and the creative arts might 
plan for a craft night for families, learning how 
to make Christmas cards, decorations, and gifts. 
Or your group might be interested in a Christmas 
play such as Christmas in the Market Place, by 
Henri Gheon (85 cents*); A Child Is Born, by 
Stephen Vincent Benet (75 cents*). 

e Would you like to have the families in your 
church school celebrate the Christmas season 
through worship? If so, you may wish to obtain 
the leaflet Christmas Worship in the Home! from 
Department of Christian Family Life, P.O. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

e Have you sought to recruit any middle-aged 
adults for a new class? Such a class might study 
one of the Basic Christian Books (Major Reli- 
gions of the World, by Marcus Bach; God in My 
Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke; Christian Family Liv- 
ing, by Hazen G. Werner; $1 each*) or the new 
Advanced Studies of contemporary books which 
is presented in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. 
e During this year of enlistment, has your church 
set up a committee to talk to single young adults 
or young married couples about church-related 
jobs? (Methodist Service Projects,2 may be or- 
dered from Service Department, Board of Educa- 
tion, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee.) 

e Has your church sought to help older adults 
find ways of serving in their communities or in 
the church? Many of them are in need of em- 
ployment opportunities. 

e Does your church have a way of reaching 
home members? Are you including persons with 
handicaps in your church program and seeking 
to provide ways whereby they may participate? 
Do you have a committee to visit them? 

Is it time that your church planned a program 
for the development of leadership? With your 
commission on education, work out a satisfactory 
policy for such a program. 
¢ Films in the Talk Back television series are 
available to local churches.3 These films are dis- 
cussion starters on topics that are of real concern 
to adults. 


————— 
* Available from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 


+30 cents per dozen; $2.00 per 100 (cash with order). 
528 cents each; $1.00 for 10, (cash with order). 
én Thirteen films available. Each: black and white; rental $4; 
to 14 minutes. Order from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 








































Guidance for. the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


e After the adult council engages in a short 
period of worship, divide into six groups: 

1. Evangelism—reaching new members and 
churchmanship 

2. Missions—study and action projects 

3. Recreation, drama, the creative arts in the 
celebration of Christmas 

4. Social action—Talk Back television series, 
reaching the homebound, working with handi- 
capped persons, especially at the Christmas sea- 
son 

5. Christmas crafts 

6. Christmas worship in the home 
e Ask each person who is responsible for one 
of these areas to be the chairman of the com- 
mittee to do the planning in that area for De- 
cember and January. Divide the rest of the coun- 
cil according to their interests and responsibilities. 
Enable them to meet for at least a half hour 
in these groups to survey resources, to make 
plans, and to schedule the activities. 
e Ask that a recorder from each group report 
their findings to the whole council. Have someone 
at a blackboard to schedule the events as they 
are projected by the committees. 
e Clear up conflicts in schedules. Delegate re- 
sponsibilities to classes, members of the council, 
and others for initiating certain projects and 
carrying them through to completion. 
e Close with a suitable prayer and benediction. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 


























ADVANCED 





STUDIES 


Leader’s Suggestions, by Everett Tilson 








The Organization Man, by William H. Whyte 


Tuis is the second month in a 
new series of studies for adults 
who are interested in a serious 
study of current trends of thought 
in the light of Christian values. 
Current books have been selected 
for the quarterly themes. In some 
cases, two books will be considered 
together for emphasis and contrast. 

In each case, the volume selected 
should be used as a study book. 
Adult Student will provide readers’ 
suggestions and guidance. ADULT 
TEACHER will carry suggestions for 
the leader. 

Groups may begin their study to 
suit their own schedule and may 
progress at their own pace. 

The Organization Man, by 
William H. Whyte, Jr., was selected 
as the first study in this series. 


Introduction 


The main headings in the sug- 
gested outline may be treated as 
monthly topics, and the subheads 
as weekly topics. 

Use the suggestions in accordance 
with the specific needs of your class. 
Treat these helps as points of de- 
parture for independent study. 

The value of this study will be 
minimal if your group members 
treat it as an extended book re- 
view; maximal, if they treat 
Whyte’s book as a stimulus for a 
critical study of American char- 
acter from the perspective of 
Christian faith. An examination of 
some books on the Christian faith 
will give us some valuable leads for 
this study. You will, of course, 
make reading assignments quite 
far in advance. 


& Suggested Outline 


Part I: The profile and production 
of organization man 
A. The distinctive marks of 
organization man 
B. The induction 
organization man 


center of 
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C. The professional initiation of 
organization man 
D. The guiding image of organi- 
zation man 
[See October issues of Adult 
Student and Aputt TEACHER for a 
treatment of Part I.] 


Part II: The growing universality 
of organization man 

A. The strange absence of 
organization man 

. The uncritical 
organization man 

. The popular enthronement of 
the organization man 

. The technical enthronement 
of organization man 

. The fictional idolization of 
organization man 

[Part II is currently presented. | 


idolatry of 
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Part III: The situation and pros- 
pect of organization man 
A. The new roots of organization 
man 
B. The useful church of organi- 
zation man 
C. The sinful pride of organiza- 
tion man 
D. The effective resistance of 
organization man 
[Part III will be treated in Decem- 
ber. ] 


> Part II. The growing universal- 
ity of organization man. 

As suggested by Jasper’s quota- 
tion in the student’s material, 
many modern men take refuge in 
The Organization for other reasons 
than the anticipation of utopia. 
Some of them find in it a shelter 
from the widespread denial of the 
significance of human existence. 
Rather than allow themselves to 
become engulfed in the whirlpool 
of meaninglessness, they let them- 
selves get caught in the “rat race.” 
They draw a blind over all exist- 
ence that extends beyond The 
Organization. 

They do this not because they 
have no subconscious awareness of 
anything out there, but because 
they do not want what they feel in 
the subconscious to rise any higher. 
For at least two reasons they dare 


not risk questions about the ulti- 
mate meaning of life. One is the 
fear it might prove to have none. 
The other is the even greater fear 
that this discovery would render 
futile their normal preoccupation 
with the immediate. 

This explanation of the underly- 
ing reason for the rapid multipli- 
cation in our time of addicts to 
groupism deserves serious atten- 
tion. You will find an able presen- 
tation of it in either Karl Jaspers, 
Man in the Modern Age, or E. G. 
Lee, Mass Man and Religion (out 
of print). It would be profitable, I 
feel, to have at least a summary 
report on this view of the reason 
behind the facelessness of modern 
man. ‘ 

A. The strange absence of 
organization man.—A committee 
from the class might prepare sepa- 
rate lists of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Protestant 
and social ethics, respectively. 

Another committee might char- 
acterize the great Protestant lead- 
ers before 1900 on the basis of these 
lists. 

A third committee might prepare 
a similar report on the outstanding 
Protestant leaders of the twentieth 
century. If practicable, other com- 
mittees might do the same for 
the outstanding representatives of 
other fields of endeavor, for ex- 
ample, law, medicine, engineering. 

Do you see any significant 
changes in the character make-up 
of religious leaders from the first 
period to the second? If so, in what 
direction do they tend? Have 
leaders tended to become less or 
more responsible individuals? Does 
the same hold true for other fields? 

Prepare a “Composite Leader- 
ship Test” for the members of your 
group. Set a list of choices on the 
basis of personality traits that will 
force a clear-cut decision between 
the two ethical types. Have them 
mark this test, in order, on the 
basis (1) of their present boss, 
(2) of the boss under whom they 
would like to work, (3) of the 
best type of boss for The Organl- 
zation, (4) of the most Christian 
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type of boss, (5) of the type of boss 
you yourself are or would likely be. 

Which ethical type predomi- 
nates? Are there significant differ- 
ences as, for example, between the 
actual and the ideal boss? If so, 
what are they? 

How would you compare the 
Protestant leaders of the two 
periods from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith? Which type do you 
regard as the more Christian? Do 
you detect any significant differ- 
ences in character between the 
typical Protestant leader and the 
typical Christian’s view of his boss? 
What are the implications, if any, 
of your findings for Christian edu- 
cation? Discuss. 

B. The uncritical idolatry of 
organization man.—The use of per- 
sonality tests by employers tends 
not only to obscure individual dif- 
ferences but also to reduce them. 
Since parents tend to be hypersen- 
sitive to the economic security of 
their children, they will encourage 
the development of a_ highly 
marketable type of personality. If 
the type of “well-rounded” man 
described by Whyte turns out to 
be the man who gets the job, will 
they not try to raise nonartistically 
inclined, extroverted glad-handers? 

This demands that human life be 
conformed to a prescribed pattern 
rather than to a pattern con- 
structed by the individual. The 
model of Christian faith is also 
something that is given. But the 
differences outweigh the similari- 
ties. 

Christianity cuts the cloth of hu- 
man character on the pattern of the 
divine will rather than of a suc- 
cessful neighbor. Moreover, since 
a Christian worships a living and 
acting God, he knows that new 
light may at any time be shed on 
God’s will for man: Consequently, 
he works with a fluid rather than 
a fixed pattern. 

Then, too, Christians know that 
God hides himself even when he 
reveals himself and that men can 
know his will in proportion to a 
faith which God alone can measure. 
Therefore, they dare not speak 
with either absolute certainty or 
dogmatic finality about God’s will 
for man. They can never be sure 
but what God has vouchsafed a 
More adequate and complete view 
of his will to the spokesman of a 
thoroughly unpopular position. 
Therefore they cannot join in the 
purge of the maverick. 

Neither can Christians join the 


conforming multitudes in the mass 
production of organization man. Nor 
can they take personality tests 
with less than the proverbial grain 
of salt. 

If possible, obtain copies of some 
widely used personality test and 
have the class members take it for 
Jesus of Nazareth on the basis of 
the Markan, Matthean, or Lucan 
account of his life. Was he “well- 
rounded”? Did he fit into the type 
of organization man? 

Assuming that The Organiza- 
tion’s use of personality tests re- 
spects neither the independence 
nor the integrity of man, the group 
might debate this question: Re- 
solved, That Christians should 
cheat on personality tests. 

C. The popular enthronement of 
organization man.—In direct op- 
position to the current policy of The 
Organization, Whyte argues that: 
(1) scientific geniuses work better 
alone than together, (2) brilliant 
men render more vital and endur- 
ing contributions than team play- 
ers, (3) revolutionary discoveries 
come from the pursuit of idle curi- 
osity by individual ‘geniuses rather 
than work on joint projects author- 
ized by standing committees. 

Perhaps as good a way as any 
to examine these claims would be 
to have two of the ablest members 
of your group make a study of the 
corporation’s dependence on and 
use of the scientist. One member 
might be assigned the topic, “The 
Dependence of Corporations on the 
Discoveries of Independent Scien- 
tists.” The second could bring in 
a report on “The Important Dis- 
coveries of Corporation Scientists.” 

Following these reports raise the 
question: Do you agree with Whyte 
that the policy of corporations, 
aided and abetted by the practices 
of our colleges and foundations, 
may put an end to the emergence 
of first-rate American scientists? 
Would this be a bad thing? If so, 
can we alter the situation? 

D. The technical enthronement 
of organization man.—Whyte 
argues, and with great cogency, 
that the values of The Organization 
are reflected in the curriculum of 
the average college. Instead of 
being designed to teach men how 
to think about man, his origin and 
destiny, it is designed to teach 
them how to handle this or that 
little job with speed and efficiency. 

Do you agree? Should this de- 
velopment be viewed as a danger- 
ous trend? If so, what should we 


do about it? Do away with public 
education? Alter our policy or 
reduce the age limit of required 
attendance? Reduce the number 
of practical subjects? Put greater 
emphasis on the physical sciences? 
Increase the number of courses and 
requirements in humanities and 
the liberal arts? Discuss. 

E. The fictional idealization of 
organization man.—Many drama- 
tists have long been aware of the 
stifling influence of social pressures. 
In fact, neither Riesman nor Whyte 
reflects any deeper awareness of 
the difficulty of becoming a genu- 
inely responsible and truly free in- 
dividual than Moliére, the great 
French writer of the seventeenth 
century, betrays in The Misan- 
thrope. In fact, he very explicitly 
raises the problem of satisfied 
society versus responsible individ- 
ualism. Moreover, his hero, Alceste, 
has to make a choice between per- 
sonal integrity and a stultifying 
social climate. 

Moliére’s work illustrates the 
fact that men viewed “society as 
hero” long before the appearance 
of The Organization. 

Whyte would obviously agree 
with this statement. But he would 
say that, whereas earlier writers 
rebelled against this tendency, 
modern writers approve it. But do 
the really great writers, especially 
dramatists and poets, approve it? 

What about the works of such 
men as T. S. Eliot, Robert Penn 
Warren, Arthur Miller, William 
Faulkner, Tennessee Williams, and 
John Steinbeck? Or for that mat- 
ter, does Boris Pasternak’s Dr. 
Zhivago approve the system? Do 
not the works of such men tend to 
confirm the view that artistic genius 
thrives in the soil of tension and 
conflict between man and society? 

But please note that these ques- 
tions, while they call in question 
Whyte’s interpretation of contem- 
porary fiction, do not at all deny 
his central thesis. If anything, since 
modern writers voice the plea for 
the assertion of freedom and re- 
sponsibility by the individual, they 
tend to confirm Whyte’s view as 
to the power and the danger of 
groupism. Do you agree? Discuss. 


> Books 

The Organization Man, by William 
H. Whyte. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, $1.45, 1957. 

Man in the Modern Age, by Karl J. 
Jasper. Doubleday and Company, 
95 cents. 
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THE Deuteronomic reform initiated by King Jo- 
siah in 621 B.c. was a success as far as centralizing 
worship at Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem. 
Shrines and high places all over Judah and por- 
tions of southern Israel were destroyed, burned, 
and desecrated. The symbols and deities of heath- 
en gods were removed from the Temple in Jeru- 
salem; the rites and ceremonies were purified. 

A new confidence was born because of the re- 
ligious reformation in Judah. The foreign nations 
were quiet, business prospered, and the nation 
began to feel new strength and vitality. 

Assyria was on its last legs. Nineveh had fallen 
in 612 s.c. The king had fled to Haran. From 
there he sent an embassy to Egypt calling for 
aid. 

On his way to the Euphrates, Pharaoh Neco of 
Egypt was met by King Josiah at that famous 
battleground, the plain of Megiddo. Josiah had 
undoubtedly thought that he could stop and 
possibly defeat Pharaoh Neco of Egypt. But his 
plans were not well laid. He was quickly de- 
feated and murdered by Neco (2 Kings 23: 29-30). 

Josiah’s son, Jehoahaz ruled for three months, 
then was taken by Neco as a prisoner (in chains) 
to Egypt. Neco put Josiah’s son Jehoiakim on 
the throne. Jeremiah shows much disgust over 
these new rulers (22:10-19). 

Jehoiakim was pro-Egyptian, so withheld trib- 
ute to Nebuchadrezzar after the third year of his 
reign—even though he had pledged loyalty to 
him. Jeremiah saw the folly of this action and 
preached his Temple address against the “inviola- 
bility” of Jerusalem. For this he was branded a 
traitor and would have been killed except for 
those who remembered how Micah had forecast 
the same thing (chapter 26). 

By this time, the Deuteronomic reform had 
failed and was all but vanished. Nationalistic re- 
verses, Josiah’s death, imprisonment of one son, 
revolt of his second son, denunciation by Jere- 
miah, and general confusion in the capital city— 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


November 1: The 
Prophet Versus the King 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


all left their mark on the moral and spiritual 
life of Judah. 

The old traditional rites and sacrifices were 
reinstated, high places again found shrines upon 
their mountains, and religious life again became 
immoral (7:18, 31; 8:2; 11:13; 44:17f.). 


JEREMIAH wept over these conditions. The great 
reform had failed. He then began to see that re- 
forms cannot be legislated. Men will not obey the 
will of God by coercion and force. Men must be 
persuaded of the truth. They must accept the 
ideas of God and let these ideas become flesh and 
dwell within their hearts. 

Thus was born the idea of a new covenant. 
Moses had inscribed his laws on tablets of stone. 
Jeremiah envisioned a day when the laws of 
God would be inscribed on the hearts of people. 
Jesus was to restate Jeremiah’s thought when 
he said “the kingdom of God is within you.” 


In the days of the judges men sought out a priest 
asking for counsel of God. These in turn were 
replaced by bands of prophets, who sought the 
divine will through ecstatic experiences, brought 
on under the spell of music. These in turn gave 
way to the reasoned conclusions of the great 
eighth-century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah. “Thus saith the Lord” was their typical 
approach. 

Now, with Deuteronomy, prophecy was 
doomed. A new method of divining the will of 
God was held before the faithful: Read his will 
in the Book. So was born the seed from which de- 
veloped the Pharisees and scribes who spent their 
hours searching the written page and developing 
unwritten laws from its pages. 

Deuteronomy was the first book to be accepted 
unconditionally as the Word of God. It was at the 
same time the death knoll of prophecy. From now 
on, men sought, not the prophet, but the written 
page. No great prophet spoke in Judah again 
until the coming of the greatest of them all—Je- 
sus of Nazareth. 





























November 8: 


The Prophet 
Versus the King, II 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Wuy was the Battle of Carchemish, 605 B.c., 
such an important battle of ancient times? And 
why were Jeremiah and Habakkuk concerned 
with the issue of this war? 

The Assyrian Empire came to an end in 605 B.c. 
at the battle of Carchemish, a city 100 miles west 
of Haran. This empire had been noted for its 
cruelty and barbarity in war. 

Little wonder that men, such as Nahum, called 
upon the nations of the world to “clap their 
hands,” applaud, at the destruction of Assyria. 

Strangely enough, the closing years of the em- 
pire were rather good ones. King Ashurbanipal 
had spent many years in collecting the wisdom of 
many lands, including hymns and theological in- 
sights of all known nations, for his magnificent 
library. He was more interested in archeological 
studies and knowledge of other nationalities than 
he was in military preparations. At his death in 
626 B.c. he was succeeded by his son. 

Also, in 626 B.c. hordes from the Caucasus 
came throughout the civilized land bent on booty. 
They left panic wherever they went. Prophets 
expressed fear that this people would overcome 
Judah (Zephaniah 1:14-18). 

Incidentally, this is the year (626 B.c.) that 
young Jeremiah was called to the ministry. 

This same date marked the rise of the Baby- 
lonian Empire. Then Nabopolassar, aided by 
Cyaxeres the Median King, brought Nineveh 
(capital of Assyria) to. its knees in 612 B.c. The 
Assyrian monarch fled to Haran where he set up 
his throne. 

Meanwhile, Nineveh was looted. It had been 
the repository for centuries of the wealth of many 
nations. The Scythians took much loot back to 
the mountainous areas of the north. 

While visiting in Leningrad I was astonished to 
discover that the loot of these days is now being 
displayed in the Hermitage, built by Catherine 
the Great. It contains bracelets, lovely rings and 
pins of exquisite workmanship, many small gold 
animals (tigers, etc.) as graceful as the living 
creatures themselves. All from the hated Nineveh! 


In desperation the Assyrian king (holed up in 
Haran) called for aid from Egypt. It was for this 
teason that Pharaoh Neco came to Carchemish. 
On his way he stopped at Megiddo where he 


killed King Josiah of Judah. Then he went on 
his way to his military center at Riblah and on to 
Carchemish. 

At Riblah, Pharaoh Neco received Josiah’s son, 
Jehoahaz, who had been anointed king in Jeru- 
salem. Jehoahaz was imprisoned and eventually 
was taken to Egypt. 

Another son of Josiah, Jehoiakim, ruled Judah 
from 609 to 597 B.c. 

It was during “the fourth year of the reign 
of Jehoiakim” (605 B.c.) that the Babylonian 
(Chaldean) King Nabopolassar died. His son was 
the famous Nebuchadrezzar (sometimes spelled 
with an n—Nebuchadnezzar). He captured Judah 
twice, in March of 597 and in July of 586 B.c. 

Jeremiah 46 was written at the time we have 
noted above. Observe the derision of verse 8: 


Egypt rises like the Nile, 
He [N echo] said, I will rise, I will cover the earth. 


But he didn’t. Jeremiah says he didn’t reckon 
with God. 

After four years at Carchemish (609-605 B.c.), 
the Egyptians were soundly beaten by Nebu- 
chadrezzar, who had just returned from Babylon 
where he had been crowned king. 

Jeremiah refers to Nebuchadrezzar as “a gadfly 
from the north [who] has come upon her [the 
heifer of Egypt]” (verse 20). It is interesting to 
note how Jeremiah’s prediction that Thebes (an- 
cient capital of Egypt) would be captured was 
not fulfilled (verses 25-26). Nebuchadrezzar at- 
tempted this in 601 B.c., but his forces were re- 
pelled. 

But the fruits of this Babylonian failure affected 
Judah. For Jehoiakim, who had been placed on 
the throne by the Egyptian Pharaoh, had been 
paying annual tribute to the Babylonian Nebu- 
chadrezzar since 605. With the failure to invade 
Egypt, the Judeans demanded a new alliance! 

It was at this juncture of history that Jeremiah 
attacked King Jehoiakim. Jeremiah demanded 
loyalty to Babylon. He argued that Egypt would 
not stand in the final analysis. He did not trust 
the king of Egypt, “Noisy one who lets the hour 
go by” (verse 17). 

But rebellion led to the captivity of Judah. 
Jehoiakim died three months before the capture of 
Jerusalem. But his son, anointed King of Judah, 
paid the heavy price of his father’s sins. For he 
was imprisoned and taken captive to Babylon 
where he died thirty-seven years later. 

Little wonder that Jeremiah dictated his scroll 
to Baruch with great passion. And little wonder 
that he wrote his message a second time, after 
King Jehoiakim had cut the scroll to pieces with 
his penknife, burning the pages as they were read 
—such was his contempt for prophets. 

But Jeremiah was proven right. Kings are sub- 
ject to the will of a Lord of history. 




















































November 15: 
The Deeper Message 
of the Seroll 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue laments and pronouncements of doom by 
the prophets sometimes make us think of them 
as negative persons. They did see destruction 
before them—for they believed in a world of 
moral cause and effect. 

The prophets had received the insight that 
the universe is undergirded by moral laws. Any- 
one who disregarded those laws, or willfully de- 
nied them, was in for trouble. Not that a person 
can break the moral laws, rather that he can break 
himself against the moral laws. This Jeremiah saw 
happening to Judah. 

Jeremiah could not understand why the people 
reacted as they did to God’s will. “When men 
fall, do they not rise again?” (8:4). Does not 
every baby by nature lift itself up as soon as it 
falls? If it laid where it fell, always waiting to 
be picked up—it would never walk! 


Why then has this people turned away 
in perpetual backsliding? (8:5). 


Jeremiah believed that God has made man 
with a desire to be obedient to moral law and 
to the Lawgiver. When a man does not do this, 
he denies his instincts. It is instinctive for a man 
to pray and to be obedient. Why does Israel deny 
or repress her instincts? It is unnatural! 


Even the stork in the heavens 
knows her times; 

and the turtledove, swallow, and crane 
keep the time of their coming; 

but my people know not 
the ordinance of the Lorp (8:7). 


Man is by nature (instinct) religious. Jeremiah 
argued that man, by nature, should also seek to 
“know God.” This is a rational as well as a mysti- 
cal search. Hosea argued that the major trouble 
of his day was that “My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge” (4:6). 

Jeremiah believed that men should instinctively 
want to know God—not only in personal rela- 
tionships, but also to know his essential character. 
Many a religious man has been lost because he 
did not know the nature of the deity whom he 
was worshiping. God is rational, good, loving, just, 
holy—such concepts are essential if a man is to 
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worship God “in spirit and truth.” He may wor- 
ship God in spirit, but in falsehood. Truth is 
a necessary part of true worship. 

This “lack of knowledge” is an unfortunate aid 
in causing his people to perpetually backslide 
(8:5). Pity the man, or church group, or nation, 
that thinks they need no further knowledge 
about God—they have all knowledge! 

It was precisely at this point that Jeremiah con- 
demned the prophets of his day. The prophets 
were not teaching the nature of God, but were 
busy reading each other’s statements, and quoting 
each other. “Behold, I am against the prophets, 
says the Lorn, who steal my words from one an- 
other” (23:30). Men should have their own re- 
ligious experiences, not be dependent on the ex- 
periences of others. 

Jeremiah knew ministers in his day whose 
words in the pulpit were conditioned by the effect 
that they would make on the people—nothing 
that would disturb their peace of mind, but quiet, 
calm, peaceful, tranquilizing words of comfort. 
The false prophets were saying “ ‘It shall be well 
with you’; ... ‘No evil shall come upon you’” 
(23:17). Such preaching is not from the heart 
of God! 


I did not send the prophets, 
yet they ran; 
I did not speak to them, 
yet they prophesied. 
But if they had stood in my council, 
... they would have turned them [the people] 
from their evil way” (23:21-22). 

As Ezekiel believed, the minister’s job is to be 
a watchman. A watchman stands on the city walls 
looking for the enemy. He is much like the modern 
civil defense man who scans the heavens for ene- 
my planes. When he sees the enemy, he cries 
out: “Awake! The enemy is upon us. To the de- 
fense!” 

Ezekiel was concerned that the prophet recog- 
nize the real enemy of the community—hate, 
greed, lust, self-centeredness, selfishness, infi- 
delity to God and man. 

Those who made idols with their hands and then 
bowed down to them were obviously surrendering 
to the enemy. No voice cried out the alarm, so 
Jeremiah felt obligated to speak. Note the sarcasm 
with which he dealt with the making and wor- 
shiping of idols (Jeremiah 10:1-16). 

Jeremiah preached the nearness of God. The 
apostle Paul would have endorsed his doctrine. 
Paul was to say several centuries later that in 
God “we live and move and have our being.” 
Even so, God is not to be identified with our phys- 
ical nor our spiritual beings. He is entirely “other 
than” ourselves. This is the doctrine known as the 
transcendence and imminence of God. Jeremiah 
certainly upheld this attribute of God. 
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November 22: 
The “Confessions” 
of Jeremiah 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J EREMIAH’S “Confessions” were written, with 
the exception of two passages, between the years 
604 and 598 B.c. The year 605 B.c. marks the rule 
of Babylonia (with King Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne) over Syria, Judah, and other nations 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. Egypt had been 
defeated that year at the Battle of Carchemish. 

The date 598 B.c. is the year Judah revolted 
against Babylonia. Jeremiah preached during this 
period that Judah would fall. Indeed, when the 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar came to the walls of 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah called to the soldiers to lay 
down their arms and surrender. He was arrested 
as a traitor, and nearly lost his life. 

So Jeremiah’s “Confessions” were written dur- 
ing a period of great uncertainty and anxiety 
among the people, and Jeremiah himself. 

With King Nebuchadrezzar’s defeat of Pharaoh 
Neco of Egypt at Carchemish in 605 B.c., Judah 
became vassal to Babylonia. This was difficult for 
the Judean king, Jehoiakim, because Neco (of 
Egypt) had put him on his throne to begin with. 
Now he must pay annual tribute to another king 
and nation. 

Little wonder then that Jeremiah’s scroll, filled 
with condemnation of the king’s immorality, was 
so thoroughly disliked by the prophet’s king. The 
king cut the pages to pieces with his knife and 
burned them in a brazier used for keeping his 
royal person warm. The king, after hearing the 
whole scroll read, ordered that Jeremiah and his 
secretary (Baruch) be brought before hirn—to be 
ag as Uriah, another prophet of his day, had 

en. 

For this reason Jeremiah (and Baruch) went 
into a period of silence. They feared for their 
lives. During this period, Jeremiah re-wrote the 
messages he had previously delivered, and also 
added (though never had them read publicly) 
what we now refer to as his “Confessions.” 

This period of silence was most productive. In 
the writings of his “Confessions” was the seed 
of a new type of devotional literature. The lyrical 
type of poem he now developed became the form 
used for a vast majority of the Psalms, which 
were written in that style and after the time of 
Jeremiah. 

_ This style of literature is one that raises ques- 
tions to God directly. The prophet complains 


about his lot, prays for vindication against his ene- 
mies, and sometimes hurls defiance against God. 
Doubt, rebellion, and self-pity fill his soul with 
despair. 


Wuy does God permit the wicked, to whom he 
has been preaching, to prosper? Instead, they 
throw him in the miry cistern, plot against his life, 
and put him in the stocks—while they (the evil 
ones) gloat and go unpunished and unrepri- 
manded by God. Good men (such as he) ought to 
be upheld by God’s forces—never humiliated and 
ridiculed and insulted by the enemies of God. So 
Jeremiah reasoned at first. 

These doubts and uncertainties arose because 
of the type of person Jeremiah was. Looking back 
upon his life, especially during his call (chapter 
1), we see what a timid, sensitive, and emotional 
person he was. He was introspective, unwilling to 
trust his own abilities (1:6), and tormented by 
fear of what others might say or do (1:8). 

Yet this sensitivity—which is the key to all 
great preaching, isn’t it?—produced the prophet. 
The lad became a “fortified city, an iron pillar, 
and bronze walls, against the whole land, against 
the kings of Judah, its princes, its priests, and the 
people...” (1:18; compare 15:20). 

His sensitive soul yearned for love, not hatred 
of people. He wanted the love of his own family, 
or even of a wife—but he was denied the right 
to marry and beget children in such a mixed-up 
world! His mood was one of loneliness, and self- 
pity, of despair. 

Such a mood led him to pray prayers which we 
Christians could not pray. He asked God to kill 
his enemies. But soon the prophet recognized 
his own sin. The self-concern of his days was the 
same sin of his people. He had contracted the 
same disease which ate at the heart of his fellow 
men: sin! The worst disease of the heart is sin, 
for it poisons the whole self—body, mind and 
spirit. 

Jeremiah cried out: “Is there no balm in 
Gilead?” for the sin-sick soul? Is there no doc- 
tor of the spirit? But there was none! No healing 
leaves of Gilead could heal sin. There is only one 
medicine—repentance and forgiveness. 


Tuus Jeremiah’s confessions close with a great 
affirmation of faith. His questing spirit reached 
complete trust and harmony with the Spirit of 
God. The Lord is his hope (17:14) and his strong 
protector against his persecutors (17:11). Over- 
coming his despair, Jeremiah realized that his 
deepest joy is found in the word of Yahweh (15: 
16). Through such faith and deep happiness he 
became the wall of bronze capable of resisting all 
the attacks of kings, priests, and nations (15:20). 

Jeremiah’s religious experience taught him to 
move from despair to faith and hope, from the 
sin of self-pity and self-centeredness to God- 
centered motivation. 
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November 29: 
Jehoiakim 


to Zedekiah 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Ir is interesting to observe how often great 
prophetic insights are due to the changes in the 
political scene. 

Jeremiah’s prophecies were greatly affected by 
the failure of Nebuchadrezzar’s forces to invade 
Egypt in 601 B.c. The nationalists began to whip 
up all kinds of provincial feelings and demand in- 
dependence from Babylonia. Since Babylonia had 
failed to conquer Egypt, she must be in a weak- 
ened condition, they reasoned. 

Jehoiakim, who had been paying annual tribute 
to Babylonia for several years, decided to rebel— 
even though Jeremiah condemned the action and 
declared that it would lead to destruction of the 
capital city and the country of Judah. But the 
king withheld his annual tribute, resting for se- 
curity on a new alliance with Egypt. 

King Nebuchadrezzar, busy with military ac- 
tivities in other parts of his empire, incited raiders 
from countries surrounding Judah (Ammon, 
Edom, Moab, and others) to attack Judah. This 
they did. Finally, the King himself appeared. 

Unfortunately early in 597 B.c. King Jehoiakim 
died. His eighteen-year-old son was crowned 
king of Judah—young Jehoiachin, sometimes 
called Coniah. 

This young lad ruled for only three months. As 
Jeremiah had prophesied, he and his queen 
mother and court were taken captives of war. 

Over ten thousand of the leading people of Ju- 
dah were taken to Babylonia. For the most part 
they were located in small groups in many differ- 
ent communities in Babylonia. 

The captives represented the very cream of 
Judean life—the artisans, nobility, those of high- 
est military rank. Those who were left behind 
were inferior persons. Strangely enough, those 
who remained in Judah soon considered them- 
selves especially blessed of God and took over the 
property, houses, and titles of those who had held 
ownership before the captivity. 

Jeremiah believed that captives in Babylonia 
would become the great Judah in the years ahead. 
However, he told them that it would be seventy 
years before they would be able to return to 
Judah and take up life there again. 

Jeremiah counseled the exiles by letter to 
settle down, marry, beget children, and pray for 
the welfare of the city where they were living. 
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We know that young King Jehoiachin was given 

freedom in Babylon. He lived near the now famous 
Ishtar Gate of Babylon. From a recent document 
(published in 1940 by E. Weidner) we know that 
King Jehoiachin received royal allotments of food 
from the Babylonian king. The tablets (written 
in cuneiform) tell of rations being given in oil, 
barley, etc., to the captive king. These tablets are 
dated between 595 and 570 B.c. 

Another interesting insight into the life of the 

young King Jehoiachin came to light at the mound 
(Tel) Beit Mirsim: a jar handle which bore the 
inscription “Eliakim steward of Jaukin” (short 
for Jehoiachin). Other such handles were found 
there, as also at Bethshemesh. 

The conclusion has been drawn that Eliakim 
was the manager of the royal estates in Judah 
and that much of the income from these estates 
went directly to Jehoiachin in Babylon. This sug- 
gests also that Zedekiah, the new King of Judah, 
was more a kind of regent, while the real king was 
Jehoiachin, even though a captive in Babylon. 

When Judah revolted again in 587 B.c., the 
young king’s freedom was denied him. He prob- 
ably spent another twenty years in prison before 
being freed again by a new king of Babylon. It 
has been estimated that he was a prisoner in 
Babylon for thirty-seven years. 


Durinc these years the outstanding prophet, 
Ezekiel, came with his message of hope. His min- 
istry in Babylon was from 593 to 573 B.c. 

Ezekiel dreamed of a time to come when the 
exiles would return. His “Valley of Vision,” the 
valley of dry bones which would become alive 
when the Spirit of God breathed upon them, 
lifted many a lifeless soul to greater faith and 
confidence. 


JEREMIAH, permitted to stay in Jerusalem, was 
soon preaching his old message again. False 
prophets were encouraging the people to find their 
security in alliances with Egypt and other na- 
tions. Jeremiah felt, as had Isaiah before him, 
that loyalty to the pledged word and to God was 
the surest security. Security found in horses, men, 
and nations was crass infidelity to God. 

To make his point clear, Jeremiah made a 
yoke and tied it upon his neck with thongs. He 
declared that so Judah would be laid to the yoke 
of Babylonia. 

A false prophet named Hananiah tore the yoke 
from his neck and broke it across his knees. So 
will God do to the yoke of those in exile, he cried. 
The next day or so, Jeremiah returned to the 
Temple with an iron yoke round his neck. Hana- 
niah could not break it. So Jeremiah symbolized 
the significant fact that the yoke that will come 
round their necks cannot be removed by the 
hand of man—only God can do this. To fight 
against God’s will is futile. 
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The Wealth We Have 
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By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


This unit, appropriately scheduled for Thanks- 
giving month, deals with the Christian use of 
abundance. First, read the unit in its entirety, and 
get acquainted with the biblical resources listed 
in daily Bible readings. Formulate a set of pur- 
poses to give direction to your teaching. These 
will be derived from the materials in Adult Stu- 
dent, the Bible readings, the suggested purposes 
in this treatment, and the needs of your particu- 
lar class. 

Two other resources should be at hand: the 
daily newspaper and current periodicals, and offi- 
cial statements of The Methodist Church (no- 
tably Paragraph 2020 in the Discipline—“The So- 
cial Creed”—and Paragraph 2024). 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Reread the lesson for November 1, make note 
of the major divisions of thought, and formulate 
some purposes for this lesson. Consider these sug- 
gestions: to more fully appreciate our abundance 
and its implications for Christians, to confront 
inequities in distribution, to assess our attitudes 
toward wealth, and to relate God to the prob- 
lems of our economy. 

Have someone in your class prepare some 
graphs on the basis of statistical tables in Adult 
Student. 

Look up two poems of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son: “Richard Cory” and “Bewick Finzer.” 

; For further suggestions on preparation, consult 

Preparing to Teach” for each of the other lessons 
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in this unit. Suggestions applicable to all lessons 
are scattered throughout the unit. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The abundance we have 
II. Is our abundance a treasure or a tool? 
III. Some lessons from the Bible 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the fact that this is the month 
of Thanksgiving. A consideration of material 
abundance takes on added meaning at this season. 
Explain to the students the objectives for the unit, 
and suggest in particular that this lesson may do 
one or more of the following: 

1) deepen their sense of dependence on God; 

2) increase their sense of humility; 

3) help them come to a new sense of the su- 
perior worth of people above material values; 

4) help them to consider and adopt those re- 
sponses to prosperity most appropriate to the 
Christian; 

5) assist them in developing the ability to fore- 
see the consequences of pride, arrogance, and self- 
sufficiency. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The abundance we have 

First, you will want to explore just how much 
we do have. Start by observing that people rare- 
ly think that they have enough. This is true even 
in our country where the standard of living is 
often measured in terms of goods and gadgets, 
where advertising has become a big business, and 
where progress has been one of the favorite 
themes of our culture. Since our desires are often 
beyond our means, we literally mortgage our fu- 
ture and our peace of mind to enjoy the present. 

Suggest that we meet this predicament in two 
ways: (1) We ought to view our abundance in 
the light of the meager standards of living under 
which others live. (2) We should weigh our de- 
sires, or imagined needs, against our real needs. 

Invite the class to compare America with other 
countries. If you were able to prepare them, you 
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should use at this time the bar graphs or other 
visual representations of comparative national in- 
comes, national products, average incomes, and 
so on. If not, refer to the tables in Adult Student. 

Also helpful at this point would be pictures of 
conditions in other countries. These should give 
evidence of progress as well as poverty. If well 
chosen, the pictures will give you an opportunity 
to point out the unavoidable limitations and ad- 
verse circumstances under which other people 
live. 

After drawing this contrast, which will reveal 
us to be quite wealthy, bring the attention of the 
class back to our own abundance. Ask the class, 
Who has produced it? The foregoing contrast may 
tempt members to jump to certain conclusions re- 
garding our American genius, the virtue of in- 
dustry, and so on. 

When all the evidence is in, however, you 
might venture a more humble explanation. Refer 
your class to Deuteronomy 8. This suggests that 
any people dwelling in a “land of milk and 
honey,” whether ancient Canaan or modern 
America, possesses that land by the grace of God. 
Both natural resources and the human power 
to utilize them are God-given. 

At this point, refer to the section in Adult Stu- 
dent entitled “Whence Came Our Wealth?” The 
author spells out the providential combination of 
many factors which has enabled us to become 
what others might have become had they been 
blessed with our circumstances. 

The question, How much do we have? is not 
fully answered until we assess our wealth in 
terms of its distribution. Here you will have to 
be sensitive to the particular situation in your 
class, church, and community. Many classes using 
these lessons will include people who have rela- 
tively low incomes and relatively few material 
possessions, or who, perhaps, are actually strug- 
gling for a livelihood. On the other hand, there 
will be some who have much more than they 
need to be comfortable. 

Whatever the situation in your class, help 
them to see that this is a time to rise above the 
selfishness of complaint or defensiveness to con- 
sider in a sober fashion the implications of the 
kingdom of God in relation to our economic in- 
equities. 

Raise the question, Why do some have less than 
others? (Adult Student has some material on this 
point.) Discuss or note that we have all witnessed 
the exploitation of natural resources, consumers, 
workingmen and so on. 

We have seen tariffs levied which helped some 
of us and hurt others of us. We have seen strong 
nations take advantage of the weaker position of 
other nations who have resources desired by 
the former. We have seen some human beings 
grossly indifferent to the needs of their fellows. 
We have seen, in practice if not in profession, 
the elevation of business considerations over 
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moral and ethical concern. And what seems par- 
ticularly ironic, we have seen many of these 
things happen within the church itself. 

If you plan to use Psalms 24 in closing this les- 
son, introduce it at this point, emphasizing the 
words “clean hands and a pure heart.” Suggest 
that each member ask himself: Are my hands en- 
tirely clean when it comes to the distribution of 
goods? Is my heart pure in its motives? Do I 
help see to it that the distribution of material 
goods is made on a Christian basis? 

Point up the importance of equitable distribu- 
tion. Your class will, of course, be aware of the 
obvious fact that this permits the satisfaction of 
our basic physical needs. 

It is important to recognize that spiritual needs 
may also be satisfied in part through material dis- 
tribution. Fair distribution can convey a sense of 
brotherliness and belonging—a basic spiritual 
need. It can also convey a sense of worth-while- 
ness. Furthermore, the possession of material 
goods gives people an opportunity to be on the 
giving as well as on the receiving end of life. This 
is highly important to Christian integrity. 


Il. Is our abundance a treasure or a tool? 


To introduce this part of the lesson, ask some 
such question as, Is wealth something to be per- 
sonally enjoyed or constructively used? Point out 
that in order to answer this question one must 
understand the life goals that are legitimate for 
Christians. Let the class list some goals that they 
think should characterize the Christian life. They 
may mention security, comfort, and well-being. 
These are actual, if not recognized, motives be- 
hind much of our conduct. 

If this is so, then the amassing and treasuring 
of wealth might seem justifiable. Refer to the 
parable of the rich fool (Luke 12:13-21). This 
highlights Jesus’ thinking that wealth is no guar- 
antee of security, much less something to be 
treasured. Tragedy can come also to the economi- 
cally secure. This is strikingly illustrated in Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson’s short poems, “Richard 
Cory” and “Bewick Finzer.” If you have been 
able to obtain these, read them to the class at 
this point. 

This still leaves unanswered the question as 
to whether Christianity permits enjoyment of 
one’s personal material possessions. Francis de 
Sales thinks that there is room. In his Introduc- 
tion to a Devout Life, he says, 

“There is a material difference between hav- 
ing poison and being poisoned; as apothecaries 
have almost all kinds of poisons for use, on several 
occasions, and yet are not poisoned; because they 
have not poison in their bodies, but in their store: 
so you may possess riches without being poisoned 
with them, if you keep them in your house or 
purse, and not in your heart. To be rich in effect 
and poor in affection is the great happiness of a 
Christian; for by this means he has the benefit 
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of riches for this world, and the merit of poverty 
for the world to come.” ! 
What does the class think about it? 


III. Some lessons from the Bible 


The story of Tyre in Ezekiel 27 is strikingly 
relevant to American life today. The Tyrians 
were the greatest merchants of their times, and 
their commercial interests became so dominant 
in their culture that religion was corrupted. 
Tyre’s excessive pride in her commercial accom- 
plishments was to be her downfall. 

In telling this story consider its context. While 
chapter 27 deals with the destruction of Tyre, it is 
necessary to read chapters 26 and 28 to under- 
stand the causes. (Incidentally, the principle of 
consulting the context should be followed with 
all suggested daily Bible readings.) 

If you wish to depict another example, Rome 
is declared under similar judgment in Revelation 
18. Both these ancient countries reflect the kind 
of temptation that confronts any nation of ad- 
vanced commercial development and high mate- 
rial prosperity. 

The story of the settlement of Canaan by the 
Israelites after their period of wandering in the 
wilderness is accompanied, according to the writ- 
er of Deuteronomy, by warnings against the perils 
of wealth. 

In approaching the climax of this lesson, point 
out some of these to your class. Be sure that you 
include some of the following: the dulling of 
one’s sense of dependence on God and the con- 
sequent failure to tap the real and abiding re- 
sources of life, the malignant growth of the spirit 
of selfishness with its accompanying airs of su- 
periority and its lack of sympathy, and its en- 
couragement of a false sense of security. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is pride such a destructive force? 

2. How do we Americans reveal destructive 
pride in our handling of material resources? 

3. Do you think we can be compared to ancient 
Tyre in any respect? If so, how? 

4. Could the judgment that befell Tyre and 
Rome fall on us? 

5. Would the writer of Deuteronomy 8 have 
said anything different had he been writing di- 
rectly to modern America? 

6. How do you apply his teaching to our mod- 
ern situation? 

7. What can we as a class do to share our 
abundance with others? 

(Be sure to refer also to the questions suggested 


in Adult Student.) 


In CLOSING 


As you conclude, remind the class of the pur- 
Poses of the lesson and summarize the major 





1From Introduction to a Devout Life, by Francis de Sales 
(edited with an introduction by Thomas S. Kepler); Cleveland, The 
World Publishing Company, 1952. 


points you have raised. To make the lesson more 
deeply personal, close with a brief devotional in 
which you use Psalms 24 as a responsive reading. 
Following the Psalm, suggest a few moments of 
silence during which each member examines him- 
self in the light of the principles discussed in the 
lesson. Close with an appropriate prayer for per- 
sonal integrity and the relief of those in need. 


re——The Group in Action 








By ERNEST DIXON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach: This particular unit presents a 
matter that is of great concern to American Chris- 
tians today: The relevancy of the Christian ethic 
and religion to the decisions that are made, indi- 
vidually and collectively, regarding the use and 
distribution of the wealth we Americans have 
amassed. As the unit is being discussed, some 
members of the group might find the materials 
listed on page 17 interesting and helpful. 

During this session you might examine the 
reasons for our great wealth and seek to discover 
what our responsibilities should be because we 
have an abundance of this world’s goods. 

How to proceed: Begin by making a brief state- 
ment to the group regarding the unit. Call to 
their attention some of the data in this lesson. 
You might want to explain such terms as Gross 
National Product (GNP), National Income (NI), 
and Personal Income (PI). It might be pointed 
out that, although our country has only 6 per cent 
of the world’s population and only 7 per cent of the 
world’s land area, we receive one half the income, 
produce 16 per cent of the total food supply, pro- 
duce 40 per cent of the industrial goods and have 
an average annual income that is six hundred dol- 
lars more than any other country in the world and 
as much as fourteen times greater than many 
others. 

Divide the class into small groups and instruct 
them to take approximately ten minutes for the 
following: 

1. List several reasons why we have such great 
wealth in the United States. 

2. Make a list of the values and liabilities re- 
sulting from our great wealth. 

While the discussion is taking place, go to the 
chalk board and make a column with the title: 
“Reasons for Our Great Wealth.” Prepare another 
larger column and place over it the title “Our 
Wealth.” Divide this column into two smaller 
columns and place the words “values” and “liabil- 
ities’ over them. At the close of the discussion 
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invite the group members to share their findings 
as you record them on the chalk board. Then lead 
the group in a discussion of the items listed. 

Is our wealth a blessing to be enjoyed or an 
opportunity to share with others, or both? Why? 

If we continue to increase our wealth, will this 
ultimately lead to “the good life”? Give the rea- 
sons for your answer. Leland Gordon, professor 
of economics, Denison University, writes, “There 
are some goods and services which contribute to 
the ill-being rather than the well-being of peo- 
ple; to their baser rather than to their nobler 
qualities. . . .” Comment on this statement in the 
light of the liabilities listed. 

Taking into account the wealth we have, what 
should be our over-all goals and objectives in 
order to make real the kingdom of God in the 
world today? 

In closing: Ask the members of the class to take 
their Bibles and turn to Deuteronomy 8:11-20 
and Luke 12:13-22. Suggest that in complete si- 
lence each member read and meditate on these 
Scriptures. To guide their thinking they may ask 
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themselves the question: How is the wealth of our 
nation affecting me, my relationship to people 
near and far, and my relationship to God and his 
church? 

Preparation for next session: Appoint a com- 
mittee of three persons to lead the next session. 
They may wish to use the film, “Split-Level Fam- 
ily.” 1 This film presents a true-to-life story of a 
rather typical middle-class American family. Sug- 
gest that they preview the film and prepare to 
lead the discussion next Sunday, relating the con- 
tents of the film to the lesson. 

If the film cannot be obtained, appoint five 
persons to lead a panel discussion. Persons on the 
panel might represent a businessman, an unskilled 
laborer, a housewife, and a farmer. In the light 
of his or her needs, interests, and concerns each 
person would interpret, in a three-minute state- 
ment, the standards attributed to John Wesley 
and Jesus as stated in Adult Student. 

1 Split-Level Family. 16mm. 29 minutes. Leader’s guide available. 


Rental: color, $12; black and white, $8. Order from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 


Use of Personal Income 
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By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson materials in Adult Student, 
and make a note of the major divisions of thought. 
Record your own reactions to what you read: 
examples out of your own reading or experience, 
comparisons, additional details, definitions that 
you think might be helpful to your class, differ- 
ences of opinion that may be held either by you 
or by members of your class, relevant Bible pas- 
sages, and so on. 

Use additional resources as suggested on page 
17 and in all the lessons of this series. 

Last week the question was raised as to what 
the class might do to help others. Work with the 
class in planning for a project that would be a 
fitting expression of the purpose of this unit. 

Ask someone in your class to prepare a “pie” 
graph illustrating household budgets as described 
in Adult Student. 
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Set forth some definite objectives for this les- 
son. Consider the following suggestions: 

1) to develop the concept of balance in a 
budget as a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
matter; 

2) to discover the uses to which a Christian’s 
money can be put; 

3) to lead class members to evaluate their 
own budgets from the standpoint of Christian 
qualitative balance. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Affirm a central purpose 


II. Achieve a qualitative balance 
III. Engage in redemptive service 


To BEGIN 


1. Relate the lesson to the unit in terms both of 
content and of purpose. 

2. Recall the themes from the daily Bible read- 
ings for the previous week. 

3. Read the parable of the unjust steward 
(Luke 16:1-9). 

4. Let the students discuss the parable to see 
if they can agree on what Jesus meant. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Affirm a central purpose 
Having discussed the parable of the unjust 
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steward, be sure to emphasize the fact that here 
Jesus commended the advantageous use of wealth. 
He observed that the sons of this world are wiser 
in what they are doing than the sons of light. 
They have an objective, or central purpose, and 
everything they do goes to promote this end. 

Of course, you will want to emphasize that Je- 
sus was not commending the steward for his 
moral character. That a selfish person has no 
place in the Kingdom is quite clear in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Jesus only noted the wisdom and 
prudence with which the steward pursued his 
goal, however unworthy. 

It sometimes is helpful to rephrase a biblical 
statement into everyday speech. You might re- 
state Jesus’ point somewhat as follows: In order to 
serve a purpose effectively, you must use your re- 
sources to the best advantage. 

You might point out the following analysis: 

1. The unjust steward was not a fatalist or an 
escapist; he did not give up. Certainly Christians 
can do no less. 

2. He considered what he wanted out of life and 
developed a strategy. With the most important 
of all goals, Christians need a realistic approach. 

3. His strategy consisted of using financial con- 
siderations to win friends who would help him 
in his hour of need. Christians, though for differ- 
ent reasons, need to build right relationships. 

Granting that the motives of the steward were 
impure, his approach suggests the importance of 
a goal. Summarize the lesson of the parable some- 
what as follows: In the use of their personal in- 
come Christians need a dominant goal, and they 
must establish right relationships with man and 
God. 

Next, ask your class to consider the various 
purposes in life that motivate men. In addition to 
purposes that are openly professed, many of our 
aims are implied in our actions. Remind the 
class that these may be hidden or half-hidden, 
even from ourselves. 

Observe that many times our purposes are in 
conflict: worthy and unworthy, selfish and altru- 
istic, spiritual and materialistic. This kind of 
struggle is age-old and was noted by Jesus when 
he said, “You cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Suggest to your class that much of our anxiety 
and inner turmoil arise from trying to meet all 
the demands of our conflicting drives. As Jesus 
pointed out, the solution will come with discovery 
and acceptance of one central purpose: “Seek 
first his kingdom. . . .” 

You may want to ask the class what is meant 
by seeking the Kingdom first. Paul advised 
Timothy to avoid the love of money and seek the 
gain of “godliness with contentment.” Out of this 
reading, some will recall the goals of righteous- 
hess, godliness, faith, love, steadfastness, and 
gentleness. These general principles need 
Specific application to the lives of class members. 


Ask the class how the teaching, “Seek first the 








Additional Resources* 

Ethics in a Business Society, by Childs and 
Cater. New American Library of World 
Literature. 50 cents 

Your Christian Conscience and American 
Abundance, by Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Leland Gordon; National Council of 
Churches. 35 cents 

American Income and Its Use, by Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt; Harper and Brothers. $4. 

Goals of Economic Life, by A. Dudley Ward; 
Harper and Brothers. $4. 

Problems of Spending, by Stella Ward; 
Abingdon Press. 45 cents 

SERIES OF Four Fiumstrips: “Problems of 
Spending.” Produced for use with the 
above. Available in complete sets only, 
with 33144 rpm records. $7.50 per set. 


* These resources may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











Kingdom,” would apply to personal or family 
expenditures. If we would seek wisdom, then 
expenditures for the right kind of education, 
travel, literature would be justifiable. Seeking 
righteousness, we would approve expenses for 
character-training activities. Desiring to mature 
in love, we would seek those social contacts and 
contribute to those social causes that tend to 
improve human relations. Attempting to improve 
our stewardship, we would evaluate our habits 
of spending in terms of Christian values. Further- 
more, we would pay some attention to the means 
whereby we gain our income, checking ourselves 
against Paul who suggested to the Thessalonians 
that they emphasize work itself rather than focus 
on the material gain incidental to work. 

The above simply illustrates that we need a 
dominant goal around which to organize a strategy 
for living. This goal should be stated, not only 
in its more general or abstract form, but also with 
an understanding of its particular implications. 

Suggest that the class consider the meaning of 
right relationships. We often think we must know 
the right people in order to get ahead; we find our- 
selves trying to impress the right people. 

Ask your class where this kind of conduct 
seems to fit best—in the life of the unjust steward, 
or in the life of a follower of Jesus. When we live 
on the level of the unjust steward, we are per- 
verting human relationships and contradicting the 
law of love. 

Point out that in everything Jesus did or said 
he was supremely conscious of man’s need for an 
adequate relationship with God. Relating this prin- 
ciple to the use of one’s money, he would say that 
we should spend our resources in a way that 
pleases God rather than man. Point out that right 
human relations are realized when we use our 
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money not primarily to buy men’s favor but to 
serve men’s needs. 


Il. Achieve a qualitative balance 


Ask the class members to tell what they mean 
by “balancing the budget.” In all probability, the 
discussion will emphasize the need to equalize 
income and disbursements. You might pursue the 
matter by asking how this might be accomplished. 
This will give you an opportunity to discuss means 
of cutting down expenses and ways of increasing 
income. Take this opportunity to analyze both 
sides of the ledger. 

Begin your analysis by redefining a balanced 
budget. Important as the equalization of income 
and outgo may be, there is another factor to look 
at—namely, quality. What happens within each 
side of the budget is as important as what hap- 
pens between the two sides of the budget. 

First of all, ask your class to balance up the 
income side from a qualitative standpoint. Point 
out that certain moral factors should be included: 
A higher pay rate will not justify a job that does 
not yield meaning, personal satisfaction, social 
usefulness, and similar factors important to a 
Christian. The income side of the ledger is not 
balanced unless these demands are satisfied. 

Another approach to the balancing of the in- 
come is to ask the question, How do I invest my 
time and energy? Balance demands that there 
be adequate time and energy for family life, per- 
sonal enrichment, service activities, worship. A 
life spent primarily in earning a living is a life 
out of balance. 

In the second place, there should be a qualita- 
tive balance on the “outgo” side of the ledger. The 
section entitled “The Household Budget” in Adult 
Student has an excellent analysis of ways in which 
we spend our money. If you have been able to 
prepare a “pie” graph with segments showing pro- 
portionate spending for the various items, this 
should be displayed and explained. 

Raise the question, Does this reflect the proper 
balance of expenditures for a Christian? On the 
positive side, is there a proper balance between 
bodily and spiritual needs? On the negative side, 
has there been any real attempt to distinguish 
between imagined needs and real needs? In terms 
of right relationships, have we achieved a proper 
balance between what we do for ourselves and 
what we do for others? 

You might point out the irony of America’s 
huge consumption of food as against a widespread 
emphasis on dieting. In all of these questions you 
might suggest that class members examine their 
thinking for certain rationalizations that inevi- 
tably swing budgets out of qualitative balance. 


Ill. Engage in redemptive service 


Indicate that the world of our day is a startling 
example of the perils of exclusiveness. The mu- 
tual hostilities separating blocs of nations are a 
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Selfishness with personal possessions is not in harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus. 


vivid illustration of the devastation of selfishness 
and other ingrown attitudes. Our political separa- 
tion is accompanied by spiritual isolation; and to 
the extent that it exists between men, it exists 
between man and God. Even if an individual 
Christian cannot deal directly with the large areas 
of suspicion and mistrust, he can contribute to the 
solution by including in the budget a sizable item 
of giving to others. 

As you point out these things, you will find 
it helpful to refer to the story of a rich man (often 
called “Dives’”) and Lazarus, listed in the daily 
Bible reading for November 8. Call attention to 
the fact that Dives represents, at best, a non- 
personal paternalistic, statistical concern for giv- 
ing—if indeed he gave at all. He treated giving 
as a matter of mechanics or legalism, but did not 
see it as a matter of human sensitivity. Suggest 
that this offers a warning on how not to plan for 
giving in your budget. 

On the positive side, the Christian way is a 
way of personal identification with others. You 
will want to emphasize that this kind of giving is 
truly redemptive and helps establish right rela- 
tionships. As such, it is mutually beneficial to both 
the giver and the receiver. On the one hand, it 
helps others at the point of their need. On the 
other hand, it helps us by limiting the amount we 
spend on ourselves. On the giving end, the bene- 
fit is found in an increased capacity to find satis- 
faction in the love of people rather than in the 
luxury of possessions. 

You will surely want to refer the class to the 
sections in Adult Student entitled “Beyond the 
Family Circle” and “Spending to Make Work.” 
It might help if you would lift up the major points 
in these passages. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DiscuUSSION 


1. Why should we be concerned with the use of 
our personal incomes? 

2. What do you think Jesus meant by saying, 
“Seek first his kingdom .. . and all these things 
shall be yours as well’’? 

3. What do you think of John Wesley’s plan of 
giving as described in Adult Student? 

4. Compare the concept of stewardship as a 
matter of tithing with the interpretation of 
stewardship as a right relationship to God and a 
qualitative balancing of the budget. 

5. To what extent should a good steward be 
concerned with how he earns his money? 

6. In what way is the giving of money to worthy 
causes related to the giving of other resources 
such as time, service, goods, prayers? 

7. Does the injunction to Timothy (1 Timothy 
6:6-11) have any application to us? 


In CLOSING 


1. Summarize the major prints of this lesson. 

2. Call attention to the daily Bible readings 
for the coming week. 

3. Preview the topic for the next lesson, and 
ask the class to read and think about it. 

4, Acknowledge that God should be present in 
all our decisions concerning the use of money. 
Suggest that each member express commitment 
by joining in the prayer “For the Spirit of Wis- 
dom” (page 513, The Methodist Hymnal). 


o———The Group in Action 








By ERNEST DIXON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedure. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach.—This session you will discuss a 
subject on which there are varied opinions. Every 
individual or family group feels that its situation 
is unique. The manner in which each uses its in- 
come is a very personal matter. Sincere Christians 
give different interpretations of tithing and 
stewardship. Seek to discover some standards or 
criteria for distinguishing luxuries from necessi- 
ties and suggest ways in which a family or indi- 
vidual could use personal income to glorify God 
and enrich the lives of their fellow men. 

How to proceed.—If the committee decided to 
use the film Split-Level Family, remind them to 
set up, thread, focus, and adjust the amplifier of 
the motion-picture projector before the session. 
In presenting the film the committee might: 

1. Make a brief statement regarding the con- 
tent and purpose of the film. 

2. Ask various members of the class to form 
viewing teams and look for certain things as they 


view the film. (a) One team might view it to de- 
termine whether or not it is realistic. (b) Another 
team might observe the family to ascertain the 
conflict in values they were facing. (c) Another 
team might observe the teen-age daughter to de- 
termine how she succeeded in influencing the 
change of attitude, decisions, and spirit of the 
other members of her family. (d) A fourth team 
might observe the film to discover its implications 
for the support of the local-church program. 

After the various teams have viewed the film, 
one member of the committee can guide the group 
in a discussion of it while the other committee 
members place on the chalk board the various 
suggestions and ideas presented. The teams should 
be given ample time to make their reports. Dur- 
ing the report of each team, other members of 
the group might raise certain questions or make 
additional comments. 

Questions the group might give some attention 
to are: Of what value is the family council in 
determining the economic decisions of a family? 
Are we using our personal income to maintain a 
high standard of living in order to keep up the 
process of production? Does our efficiency in pro- 
duction tempt us to consume excessively? 

What might be the result of excessive use of 
personal income to provide needless luxury and 
comfort for ourselves and our families? 

In an effort to distinguish between necessities 
and luxuries, what criteria might a family or 
individual use? Of what value is the following 
statement: 

“If you have no family, after you have provided 
for yourself, give away all that remains. .. . If 
you have a family, seriously consider before God 
how much each member of it wants, in order to 
have what is needful for life and godliness. . . .” 

In closing.—Have each class member analyze 
his own average yearly expenditures. Then have 
them make a mental comparison, first with the 
average yearly expenditures for an average 
American family and, second, with what they 
would consider to be an ideal family budget. As 
members of the group meditate quietly, have a 
member of the committee read the following 
Scriptures: Luke 12:13-15, 22-31; 16:19-31. Close 
the session with prayer. 

Preparation for next session—Ask two mem- 
bers of the class to invite either the church treas- 
urer or chairman of the commission on steward- 
ship and finance to the class session next Sunday 
to explain the local-church budget and to answer 
questions regarding it. The minister may be in- 
vited as a resource person. 

Distribute to class members copies of leaflets 
on the World Service Agencies of The Methodist 
Church and on Methodism’s general benevolence 
program. Such leaflets can be obtained free by 
writing to the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 
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Prosperity and the Local Church 


fp The Leader in Action 





By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Your starting point in preparation is the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. Suggestions for its use 
were made last week. This will provide you with 
your basic orientation for the present lesson. 

After you have mastered Adult Student, turn to 
the daily Bible readings. Read them imaginatively 
as if you were present when they were spoken 
or written for the first time. Consider the prob- 
lems confronted by the people to whom they 
were addressed, the original intent of the author, 
and the manner in which you think the message 
was first received. Jot down the basic principle 
expressed, and relate it as directly as you can to 
current experience. 

Your minister’s study or your public library 
will offer you helpful Bible commentaries. After 
you have done your best without their help, 
refer to them for other suggestions. Add the re- 
sults of this research to your other notes. You will 
probably have more material than you will 
actually need. 

Review the status of the class discussion and 
the plans for a project to carry out the ideas in 
this unit. Projects teach. Do not miss this op- 
portunity. 

Once again it is important that you set up 
guideposts for yourself in the form of objectives 
for teaching. Some will have suggested themselves 
in your preparatory reading. Here are a few others 
to consider as possibilities: 

1) to analyze the pattern of our giving to the 
church in relation to our other expenditures; 

2) to evaluate the expenditures of the church, 
and to determine what a church budget should 
legitimately cover; 

3) to heighten appreciation of the church as 
a channel of God’s redemptive action toward us 
and toward others; 

4) to make clear the church’s need for support; 

5) to intensify personal commitment to the 
church. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church in our lives 
II. The church and the world 
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III. Implementing the church’s mission 
IV. Supporting our church’s budget 


To BEGIN 


First of all, review the central emphases of the 
unit to date. Relate the church’s need for re- 
sources to America’s abundance. Ask the stu- 
dents if they know how much of America’s wealth 
is devoted to benevolent enterprises. Do they 
know how Methodist giving ranks in relation to 
the giving of other denominations? Use these 
questions only for motivation; save the answers 
until later. 

Before launching into the main body of the les- 


son, preview its contents by putting an outline on 
the chalkboard. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The church in our lives 


You have undoubtedly been struck with the 
way in which the Bible mirrors present-day life. 
Point out to your class how the contrasting atti- 
tudes of lively interest and complacency evident 
in today’s church were among the problems of 
early Christians. Recall for your class the story 
of Lydia as found in Acts 16:13-15. Note that she 
was a successful businesswoman of some wealth 
who found her basic satisfactions in the church. 

Next tell the story of the rich church at Laod- 
icea ( Revelation 3:14-22). Here was a self-satis- 
fied church whose members enjoyed one another’s 
fellowship and perhaps their status in the com- 
munity and who were willing to let the world go 
by unchallenged. Note that the typical Laodicean 
and newly converted Lydia were both rich; but 
one was dead, whereas the other was very much 
alive. Whether the world about us dulls or height- 
ens our appreciation of our church depends on 
our sense of values regarding the church and the 
world. 

Lydia sets the pattern for our relationship to 
the church. Her baptism marked not only an inner 
change but a basic personal involvement in the 
creatively functioning life of the church. Call at- 
tention to the fact that her involvement was fur- 
ther expressed by putting her resources (in this 
instance her home) at the disposal of the church. 
We may express our loyalty by the same spirit of 
giving. 


Il. The church and the world 


One way to describe the church’s relationship 
to the world is by defining its mission and its 
message. Three of the daily Bible readings for 
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this week deal expressly with its mission. The 
Great Commission bespeaks a universal con- 
cern that the church has for all men. 

That we are the beneficiaries of many times, 
cultures, and places is borne out eloquently by 
the richness of our language and art, the variety 
in our diet, and even our modes of thinking. This 
being true, our resources, be they material or 
spiritual, must be shared if we be true to the 
spirit of Christ. 

By the same token, Mark 1: 32-34 suggests that 
Christians have a direct responsibility for heal- 
ing in the world. Suggest that the ills of the spirit 
as well as the diseases of the body, and ailments 
of society as well as of the person, invite our min- 
istry. Critical problems throughout the world 
- challenge a wealthy America. 

Let your imagination dwell next on the picture 
of the life-giving stream of water portrayed in 
Ezekiel 47:1-12. Transplant the picture to the 
twentieth century; identify the waste places of 
our generation and imagine the stream of life that 
could flow through them out of the church if the 
resources were to be made available. 

In all of this, drive home the truth that the 
church’s mission is nothing less than to create 
new life on this planet. 

Direct the attention of the class at this point 
to the message of the church, which is more dis- 
tinctive than its mission. The class will readily 
recognize that many agencies are interested in im- 
proving the life, health, and human relationships 
of the people of the world. In this respect the 
church is not alone. However, it should be pointed 
out that only the church offers these benefits “by 
way of a cross.” 

Dwell on the point that Christianity recog- 
nizes a basic truth in life that “whoever would 
save his life will lose it, and whoever loses his 
life for my sake will find it.” Help the class rec- 
ognize that happiness and well-being are by- 
products of humility, meekness, hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, even the endurance 
of suffering, and not something to be grasped at 
directly. Remind the class that while the passage 
in Acts 17:1-4 suggests customary use of the 
synagogue, its central emphasis is on the necessity 
of the cross. 

The chief point to be made, then, is this: The 
church is important and worthy of our support, 
not because it is our customary meeting place, 
nor even because it performs important services, 
but primarily because it dares challenge the 
world’s way of life with God’s way of life! 


III. Implementing the church’s mission 


Point out to the class that the church’s mission 
is implemented first and foremost by our personal 
involvement. This is in part the significance of 
Lydia’s baptism. Develop this point by stating that 
we ourselves must render in person a variety of 
Services: visiting, teaching, praying, performing 





social services, and others. Furthermore, we 
must accept a measure of sacrifice in so doing. 

Beyond this, however, there are certain tasks 
that we undertake indirectly. Point out that be- 
cause of our limitations of skill, mobility, 
strength, some of our work must be done by 
others. To this end we provide the church with 
a budget to extend our service into areas in 
which we cannot work directly. 

Suggest that since the church budget is an ex- 
tension of the labor of its members, each member 
should be concerned with a proper balance be- 
tween the items provided for in the budget. 

Refer the class to the last three sections of the 
lesson in Adult Student. Here the author calls 
for a serviceable building and adequate equip- 
ment (an adequate staff should also be included). 
He also notes our need for church extension. You 
might remind the class that many churches in- 
volved in building and improvement campaigns 
are tithing their campaigns to provide money for 
the establishment of new churches. Could yours 
do the same? 

Beyond this, the church budget should reflect 
world vision. This might give you an opportunity 
to ask the class why world service compares so 
unfavorably with local expenses. You might also 
recall the figures in Adult Student showing that 
Seventh-Day Adventists, whose per capita giving 
to local expenses is more than that of Methodists, 
give nearly four times that amount to benevo- 
lences. Methodists give less than one fifth of that 
amount to others. We are the lowest contributor 
to benevolences of the denominations listed; we 
give only seventy-eight cents per member per 
year to foreign missions. 


IV. Supporting our church’s budget 


Responsibility for the unfortunate state of 
Methodist giving rests ultimately upon each of 


Christ’s message is for all men everywhere. Shown is 
the painting, “Come Unto Me,” by Burnand. 
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us as members of the church. Suggest to the class 
that perhaps we have not considered seriously 
enough the importance of the church’s mission 
and message in the world of human affairs. 

Tell the class the story of the pittance. It orig- 
inated in the Middle Ages as a very generous 
“pious bequest,” taking its name from the Latin 
“pietas.” Large donations were left to monastic 
orders to be spent for food and drink on the anni- 
versary of the donor’s death. In return for these 
“pittances” the monks prayed for the soul of the 
departed. As time went on, the “pittances” became 
smaller and smaller, until the term “pittance” 
came to mean a stingy and very meager amount 
of money. 

The purpose for which these “pittances” were 
left is not meaningful to modern Methodists. The 
donors, however, were backing up beliefs which 
to them were important. Is it too much to ask of 
modern Methodists that the church to which they 
attach such great importance be supported with 
large generosity? 

Raise this question with your class: Is Meth- 
odist giving a “pittance” in the more recent sense 
of the word? Ask them to answer in the light of 
our opportunity: high incomes, encouragement 
through tax exemption, and the example of in- 
dustry and labor. 

Suggest also that they answer that question in 
the light of the challenge facing the churches: 
the need for new colleges, the need to keep up 
with population growth, the challenge of new 
public communication channels, and the chal- 


lenge of the steady increase in literacy throughout 
the world. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What accounts for the difference between 
the typical Laodicean church member and Lydia, 
both of whom were rich, with respect to their 
attitudes toward the church and its mission? 

2. Why is it important to undergird our finan- 
cial support of the church with an adequate un- 
derstanding of its mission and message? 

3. How do you account for the fact that Meth- 
odists are so low in the scale of per capita giving 
to the church? 

4, What would you consider to be a proper bal- 
ance between current expenses and world service 
in an ideal church? 

5. How applicable to the modern American 
Christian is John Wesley’s pattern for giving? 
Why? 


In CLOSING 


1. Summarize the major points you have made 
in the lesson. 

2. Preview the daily Bible readings for the 
coming week. 

3. Ask the class to read the next lesson in 
Adult Student. 

4. In closing, read Ezekiel 47:1, 9-12. 
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By ERNEST DIXON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach.—Carl Soule (Adult Student) 
makes some disturbing statements in the text of 
our lesson. He writes, “In a recent year the aver- 
age [American] family of 3.6 persons spent for 
alcoholic beverages $201.89, for tobacco $112.32, 
and for religious and welfare activities $46.69.” 

“...In per capita giving The Methodist Church 
is low among the larger denominations and very 
low in contrast to some of the smaller denomina- 
tions.” 

Today’s lesson provides the class an opportu- 
nity to discover the extent to which their local 
church and fellow members are using their wealth 
to enrich the lives of persons at home and abroad. 
It also enables them to make suggestions for in- 
creased use and effectiveness. 

How to proceed.—The two members appointed 
last Sunday might conduct this session. They may 
have prepared certain posters and charts or 
placed certain information and data on the chalk 
board to illustrate and make more meaningful 
the presentation. 

After a brief introductory statement, the 
church treasurer or the chairman of the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance will make 
a formal presentation regarding the budget of 
the local church. A clear explanation of the 
various items in the budget—ministerial support, 
current expenses, world service, conference 
benevolences, advance specials—should be given. 
It would be helpful if the person who makes the 
presentation would include such information as 
these points: : 

1. A comparison of the current budget with the 
church budget five, ten, and fifteen years ago. 

2. A comparison of the per capita giving of 
their members with that of Methodists in general, 
specifying such things as total giving, congrega- 
tional expenses, benevolences, and foreign 
(world) missions. ‘ 

3. A comparison of the per capita giving of 
their members with that of members of various 
denominations, as Southern Baptist, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian U. S. A., Seventh-Day Adventist, 
Nazarene, and Friends (Ohio) in the United 
States. 

During the presentation members of the group 
should be free to ask questions for clarification. 
Also, the minister might make some helpful com- 
ments. The group as a whole or small conversa- 
tion groups might then discuss such questions as: 

1. What are the causes for the level of the per 
capita giving in our local church? How can it be 
raised? 
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2. What changes might be made in our church 
budget? 

What items could be reduced or eliminated? 

What items might be increased or added— 
World Service giving; establishment and support 
of outpost or new churches and church schools; 
supplies and equipment for the church school; 
world missions and or national missions Advance 
specials; contributions to such groups and or- 
ganizations as Red Cross, March of Dimes, United 
Negro College Fund, united fund for various local 
charities, and others? 

If the group would like to give some special at- 
tention to World Service giving, the color film- 
strip, The Church Beyond Our Window,' could 
be used, as well as the leaflets that were dis- 
tributed last Sunday. 

In closing—Have the two persons who con- 
ducted the session lead the group in listing some 


1The Church Beyond Our Window. 35-mm. color filmstrip. 94 
frames, 33 1/3 rpm record. Rental, postage extra, $2.50. Order from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
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things this group might do to help our local church 
and its members make more effective use of their 
potential wealth. Have the minister or a group 
member read Ezekial 47:1-12 and offer the clos- 
ing prayer. ; 

Preparation for next session.—Select three per- 
sons who are familiar with or have access to in- 
formation concerning the relief, foreign-aid, tech- 
nical, and capital assistance programs to alleviate 
hunger, poverty, and suffering in the world. Such 
programs are being sponsored by The Methodist 
Church, the United States of America, and the 
United Nations. 

Ask one of them to prepare a five- to ten-minute 
talk concerning the aid and assistance program 
of the United States, another would do the same 
regarding the aid and assistance program of the 
United Nations, and the third would prepare a 
statement concerning the work being done by 
and through The Methodist Church. Ask them 
to serve as symposium speakers next Sunday. 


Plenty and Poverty in the World 


mo——The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The resources for this lesson consist, as before, 
of Adult Student, the daily Bible readings, and 
the Methodist Social Creed. Give particular at- 
tention this week and next to Methodism’s official 
statement on “World Order and International 
Peace” found in Paragraph 2024 in the Discipline. 
This week’s concern is particularly with Section 
5 of that statement: “Opposition to Materialistic 
Ideologies.” Read it carefully. 

Another excellent source of timely material is 
the daily press. For example, as I write, I find 
three full columns in Los Angeles Times ‘discuss- 
ing the depressing economic outlook for Egypt 
and the relationship of the United States to this 
crisis. Many newspaper articles will shed light on 
the relative abundance of America and will pro- 
vide excellent material for illustration and dis- 
cussion. Have your students look for some, too. 


——__. 


*Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


(World Service Sunday*) 


In Adult Student you will find statistics inter- 
preting the significance of the Point Four pro- 
gram. Have someone in your class prepare a 
graph that will help students visualize the sharp 
contrast between the underdeveloped two thirds 
of the world and the most highly developed one 
sixth of the world. 

Finally, check up on the status of the class 
project. With Thanksgiving coming between the 
next two Sundays, your people will be ready to do 
something. The lesson for November 29 sug- 
gests a dedication of the project. Anticipate this 
climax to the unit and make sure that plans are 
well under way. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Dividing the inheritance 
II. Some causes of our dilemma 
III. The need for good men 


To BrEcIN 


Often a short, pointed passage from Scripture 
helps establish the theme and stimulate think- 
ing. After reviewing the unit to date, launch this 
lesson by reading 1 Timothy 6:20-21. Conduct 
a brief discussion of “what has been entrusted” 
to us, how we “guard” it, and the relationship of 
“knowledge” and “faith” to the problem. This 
passage may lead off on a tangent if not used care- 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


We need varied expressions of thanksgiving to God in 
response to his provision for our needs. 


fully. You should be alert to interrupt it as soon 
as class members are thoroughly involved. Ask 
them to postpone their conclusions until the end 
of the hour, when they will be able to relate the 
passage to the lesson as a whole. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Dividing the inheritance 

Call attention to the fact that the story of the 
man who asked Jesus to bid his brother divide the 
inheritance (Luke 12:13-21) is the story of to- 
day’s world. In the Bible account the man was 
“one of the multitude.” Certainly millions today 
are crying for their share of the world’s abund- 
ance which is in the hands of relatively few. Ask 
your class to consider the many places in the 
world where the deprived are expressing hostility 
toward the rich and powerful and demanding con- 
trol over their own resources which too often 
have been drained off to wealthier countries. 

Consider also the support given by the United 
States to parties within some of the underdevel- 
oped countries. Have we sided generally with 
rich, status-quo elements or with parties favor- 
ing more equitable distribution of resources, 
more encouragement of the underprivileged? 
Watch the newspapers for pertinent news from 
Central America, Africa, China, and other restive 
areas. 

Pick up the suggestive comment in Adult Stu- 
dent (in the section “Too Much or Too Little?”) 
that today the gulf between Dives and Lazarus 
is increasing. Use a graph to depict the differ- 
ence between the underdeveloped two thirds of 
the world and the most highly developed one 
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sixth. Be sure also to include a comparison of 
land area. 

Acts 2: 43-47 tells of an experiment that reveals 
that Christians have been concerned with in- 
equity since the earliest days of the Era. As you 
refer to this experiment in common ownership, be 
sure to avoid purposeless debate on its literal ap- 
plication to complex modern society. Point out 
that as a voluntary movement it came from the 
heart, not from imposed totalitarian controls. 
Point out also that it was only one of many fac- 
tors that bound the community together: ideas, 
customs, religious habits, and economic sharing. 

Summarize the point of the story somewhat 
as follows: We need to be motivated to share 
our material possessions voluntarily and gladly. 
We need to seek as many expressions of fellow- 
ship with others as we can find and put into prac- 
tice: spiritual bonds, social concern, material 
sharing, and so on. 

Come back now to the request for the division 
of the inheritance, and emphasize how Jesus an- 
swered the man. Indicate that Jesus saw the 
problem as one not of material distribution but of 
spiritual adequacy. 

You will want to point out that he does not ex- 
cuse us from material sharing (see Matthew 25), 
nor does he approve unfair distribution; but he 
locates the basic problem in man’s attitude. Sug- 
gest that, to the extent we are deficient in Chris- 
tian attitudes, we need the discipline of man-made 
economic and legal restraints. However, in the 
final analysis, only the ethical and spiritual fac- 
tors will guarantee plenty and security for all. 


II. Some causes of our dilemma 


Acknowledge that the materialistic ideologies 
of our day are rightly a cause of concern for the 
church. Deal briefly and objectively with the 
problem by suggesting that we Americans, con- 
fronted with a real peril, have not yet become 
fully aware of the basic reasons why we are op- 
posed to it as Christians. Point out that commu- 
nism is like the man who wanted to divide the 
inheritance. It thinks only in materialistic terms. 
It lacks a genuine personal concern for indi- 
viduals. 

Read to the class Paragraph 2024 in the Disci- 
pline. Evaluate its statement of opposition to 
materialistic ideologies in terms of its concepts of 
human rights, the dignity of the individual, and 
man’s relationship to God and his fellows. Discuss 
what this paragraph implies about the best de- 
fense against communism. 

This should bring you to the central point of 
this section of the lesson. Point out that material- 
ism is no respecter of persons, nations, or econom- 
ic system. We have a mote, if not a beam, of 
materialism in our own eye. Perhaps we are like 
the brother of the man who wanted the inheri- 
tance divided. Consider the practice of idolatry 
with respect to wealth and economic systems. 
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Which are we most inclined to do: judge human 
behavior by capitalistic standards, or judge our 
economic affairs by Christian standards? 

Along with materialism as a cause of our dilem- 
ma of distribution, you might refer to the geo- 
graphic factors. Recall lesson 1 in this series, and 
review the section entitled “Whence Came Our 
Wealth?” (see Adult Student). 

As a third cause of this dilemma, point out the 
desperate need of the world for intercommunica- 
tion on a much more deeply personal level. The 
sense of inequality accompanying the disparity 
of wealth is severely intensified by attitudes of 
condescension and exclusiveness on the part of 
men or nations of wealth. This understandably 
leads to resentment on the part of those who 
benefit from the gift. 

On the other hand, entering into the fellowship 
of doing things with rather than for others re- 
moves the “silver barrier” in wealth and frees 
men to work out creative solutions to economic 
problems. Suggest to the class that this calls for 
increased sensitivity to the needy as persons, not 
just as objects of charity. 


Ill. The need for good men 


Raise the question with your class: Is America 
doing as much to raise human morality as she is 
to improve human skills? When the class has had 
a chance to comment on this, present the 
statement appearing below which was made by 
Benjamin Mays, President of Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia, at a Conference on Human Re- 
lations sponsored by the Board of Christian Social 
Relations of the Southern California-Arizona An- 
nual Conference, in February, 1958. He said: 

[Our aim seems to be] “to develop skills in 
philosophy, literature, science, and religion for 
the express purpose of enabling the student to be 
successful in his chosen field, make a living, ac- 
cumulate wealth, live in a fine home, and ride in 
expensive cars. This process should not be to 
develop experts in physics but to develop good 
men who are experts in physics; not to develop 
experts in chemistry but good men who are ex- 
perts in chemistry. In religion the aim should not 
be to develop eloquent preachers but good men 
who are eloquent preachers. The end should al- 
ways be to make a good man.” 

This speaks a needed word to those who are 
trying to do something about the world’s material 
needs. We need skills and materials with which 
to serve others, but behind these we need men 
with pure motives and loving hearts. . 

Make use of 1 Timothy 6:17-19 at this point. 
Note its emphasis that we make proper use of 
our riches by being “rich in good deeds.” But 
don’t leave it there; for it speaks to another of 
America’s needs: Do not “be haughty.” We need 
to learn to give and serve in humility, to do 
things with rather than for others (this bears re- 
peating). 


You will want to emphasize that motives be- 
come all-important in the good man and in the 
doing of good. Mention two reasons in particular: 
Pure motives relax others’ hostile defenses 
against the giver of the gift, and they contribute 
integrity to the giver. Pure motives make the 
difference between dependency and self-respecting 
freedom on the part of the recipient of the gift. 
They can change complaint to grateful good will. 
They can establish the reign of love and herald 
the kingdom of God. 

Suggest that the problem of security is not 
solved by trying to make friends by giving gifts. 
It is solved basically by giving others the same 
sense of security sought by the wealthy. As the 
needy come to trust the donors of gifts, and as 
donors can demonstrate in all sincerity that there 
are no strings attached to the gifts, the stage will 
be set for bridging the gulf between plenty and 
poverty and establishing free, loving relationships 
between nations. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Give some examples of men or nations in 
today’s world who act like the man who wanted 
his share of the inheritance. 

2. Are there instances in which men or nations 
are like the brother who apparently was not will- 
ing to divide the inheritance? 

3. Summarize Acts 2: 43-47 insofar as it offers 
constructive suggestions for modern life. 





The Healing Ministry of the Church 


Our Adult Fellowship Series unit for De- 
cember is “The Healing Ministry of the 
Church.” The aim of the four lessons is to 
re-examine the healing ministry of Jesus and 
the Church in the light of current religious 
thought and to help persons understand the 
ministry to the whole personality. 

The weekly lesson topics are: 


December 6: The Ministry of Healing 

December 13: The Church and Preventive 
Medicine 

December 20: Religion, Illness, and the Mind 

December 27: The Nature of Miraculous 
Healing 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES* 


Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man, 
by David E. Roberts. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3 

A History of the Cure of Souls, by John T. 
McNeill. Harper and Brothers. $5 

The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.95 

Psychology, Religion and Healing, by Leslie 
Weatherhead. Abingdon Press. $5 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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4. In what way are ethical and spiritual factors 
more realistic in the distribution of material goods 
than are the considerations of purely economic 
factors? 

5. State the most fundamental objections to 
communism as raised by Christianity. 

6. In what ways is capitalism materialistic? 

7. Criticize or support Dr. Mays’s statement re- 
garding the need for good men. Give your rea- 
sons. 

8. Is it possible to be “good” and yet not be 
“Christian”? Illustrate your answers. How does 
America stand in this regard? How does the 
church measure up? 


In CLOSING 


1. Summarize the main points of the lesson. 

2. Preview the daily Bible readings for the 
coming week. Ask the students to read the next 
lesson. 

3. Read aloud to the class 1 Timothy 6:17-21. 

4. Have the class sing “The Voice of God Is 
Calling” (The Methodist Hymnal, 454). 





The Group in Action 








By ERNEST DIXON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach.—A more equitable distribution 
of the wealth of the world in a manner that is 
most helpful and satisfying for all people is a 
continuing concern of Christians. Our nation, the 
richest in the world, can and should lead the other 
nations in developing an approach to this matter. 
During this session the group might explore what 
is being done by and through our church, our 
nation, and the United Nations to share our 
wealth with the rest of the world. They might 
suggest steps that could make this work more 
effective. 

How to proceed.—Inform the group that a sym- 
posium is to be conducted. The general topic for 
consideration may be “Our Relief and Assistance 
Programs: Their Importance and Value.” Seated 
together at a table in front of the group the sym- 
posium speakers would make their presentations. 

The speaker discussing The Methodist Church 
might include the work of MCOR (Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief) and certain work 
being done by the Board of Missions. 

The presentation regarding aid by the United 
States might include information regarding the 
Point Four program and donations of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The statement concerning the work of the 
United Nations could include information con- 
cerning the following organizations: The World 
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Bank; Special UN Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED); Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (FAO); World Health Organization 
(WHO); United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF); United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

After the three speakers make their presenta- 
tion, they might form a panel and discuss some 
of the live issues relafed to their presentations. 
They may share ideas concerning: (1) the extent 
to which certain tariffs and trade agreements 
affect our efforts to help others; (2) whether or 
not aid and assistance should be given Com- 
munist-dominated nations; (3) our nation appro- 
priating more funds to support the program of the 
UN and, if necessary, curtailing its own assistance 
program; and (4) the extent to which the church 
should go in giving direct aid to needy causes and 
persons throughout the world. 

Be sure to allow the entire group an opportu- 
nity to share in the discussion. Other questions 
that might be considered are: 

Is “enlightened self-interest” a good principle 
to follow in giving assistance? Nations and people 
accept our aid and assistance, but resent needing 
it as well as securing it. To what extent is the 
attitude and spirit in which we help people the 
cause of such resentment? 

How could we improve the manner in which we 
store and distribute our surpluses (corn, wheat, 
butter) ? To what extent might private capital be 
used to assist underdeveloped countries? 

“Why are you mad at me? I haven’t done any- 
thing for you lately.” Discuss this in relation to 
our efforts to aid and assist other people. Why do 
the people you help sometimes hate you for it? 
What can be done to change this? 

“More trade, less aid” is the attitude being ex- 
pressed by some leaders of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. What implications does this have for our 
aid-and-assistance programs? 

In closing.—Ask the class to divide into small 
groups and discuss this or a similar question: 
What can we American Methodist Christians do 
to influence a more equitable distribution of the 
wealth in the world? You may provide a brief 
period for the groups to share their answers. Then 
ask the entire group to read together 1 Corin- 
thians 13. 

Preparation for next session—Ask each mem- 
ber of the class to list his experiences of economic 
prosperity during wartime and in connection with 
the production of implements of war in time of 
peace. Compare them with the experiences of per- 
sons in such countries as England, Korea, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Also, ask each member to list 
the economic hardships he has experienced be- 
cause of or resulting from war and compare these 
also with those of persons in England, Korea, 
Germany, and Japan. Finally, ask each member 
to briefly review the previous lessons in this unit. 
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By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

In previous lessons we have mentioned several 
available resources: Adult Student, daily Bible 
readings, The Methodist Social Creed and other 
official statements in the Discipline (Paragraphs 
2020 and 2024), books listed on page 17, current 
newspapers and magazines, and your own experi- 
ence. Review “Preparing to Teach” in each of 
the foregoing lessons for helpful suggestions. 

Most of the ideas in this unit are somewhat con- 
troversial. For immature persons, this may be an 
occasion for the expression of hostility; for the 
more mature, an opportunity to develop a “melt- 
ing pot” of ideas to enrich understanding. True 
Christians have not avoided controversy since Je- 
sus confronted the prospect of a cross in his colli- 
sion with religious and political forces. Most, if 
not all, live issues involve controversy. 

Your problem as a teacher is not to avoid con- 
troversy but to assist class members to share 
divergent viewpoints in a Christian spirit of 
mutual respect and brotherly love. Only in this 
way can individuals be saved from the narrow- 
ness of personal opinion and be freed for creative 
thinking as agents of the kingdom of God. 

This suggests another rich source of material 
for your use: the varied experiences and view- 
points of members of your class. Use them for the 
richness they may bring to your discussion. 

Before you turn to your lesson plan, consider 
some of the following purposes: to show how 
prosperity is related, for good or ill, to war and 
peace; to consider some possible means of con- 
verting from a war-oriented to a peace-oriented 
economy; to consider some spiritual requirements 
for peace and prosperity. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Judgment in our time 
II. Redemption in our time 
III. The way of the cross 
IV. Our hope for peace and prosperity 


To BEGIN 


1. Relate this lesson to the unit as a whole, 
and summarize the unit to date. 


2. Recall the themes of the daily Bible read- 
ings. 

3. Share your purposes for this lesson with 
the class. 

4. Read John 3:19-21 to the class. Conduct a 
brief discussion as to its general meaning and its 
application to the problems of peace. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Judgment in our time 

Having discussed the passage from the Fourth 
Gospel, the class will see that in John’s view all 
times are times of judgment. In one sense that 
is easy to see, for international strife breathes an 
atmosphere of doom. Note that in another sense, 
however, we do not always see judgment as a 
present reality, for prosperity brings assurance, 
and assurance brings “sleep.” Remind the class 
that to the extent that injustice or indifference 
accompanies wealth, judgment is in the making, 
whether we see it or not. 

This may indicate that crisis quickens our 
sense of judgment. When things go wrong, it is 
easy to see that some kind of catastrophe may be 
about to overtake us. You may note that the 
social unrest of our day is certainly a symptom 
that something is wrong. By the same token, over- 
burdening military expenditures, though not 
often seen in this light, are symptoms of moral 
failure. 

Point out, however, that although we are aware 
of some symptoms of crisis in our day, there is 
no great evidence that we understand the internal 
nature of the crisis itself or realize at what point 
judgment comes. 

Here you might tell the story of the women of 
Samaria as described in Isaiah 3:16 through 
4:1. Call attention to the picturesque language. 
Then draw from between the lines the rest of the 
story: a blind sense of security; the naive expec- 
tation of a fine future. If they recognized any 
danger, it was from “those dreadful Assyrians” 
(in some respects the ancient counterpart of to- 
day’s Communists). 

This illustrates that judgment comes from un- 
recognized causes; for the people of that day 
could recognize the threat of destruction from 
without but not the destructiveness of moral de- 
cay within. 

Apply the lesson of this story to current prob- 
lems. Suggest that in our day judgment probably 
will come not primarily because of a strong ex- 
ternal power, but because of an inner spiritual 
impotency that hinders our sharing our abun- 
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Publishers’ Photo Service 
“They shall beat their swords into plowshares .. .”’ 


(Isaiah 2:4) 


dance with needy areas of the world. Many 
nations have been turned toward the communist 
bloc by our failure to meet their needs. 
According to Isaiah, God used the Assyrians to 
bring judgment against the Israelites for their 
moral failure. Are we liable to a similar judg- 
ment? If we are, world peace hinges in no small 
measure on our moral sensitivity and uprightness. 


II. Redemption in our time 


Having painted a very somber picture, you 
might point out that by the same token that judg- 
ment is always present, redemption is always at 
hand. The Fourth Gospel pictures redemption not 
as something complete or static, not as something 
that did happen or will happen, but as something 
that is eternally happening. 

Observe that it is therefore not at all strange 
that Isaiah’s picture of judgment should be 
followed a few chapters later by a portrayal of 
peace. Note that this is a peace between natural 
enemies: the wolf and the lamb, the leopard and 
the kid, the child and the adder. Note also that the 
peace grows out of wisdom, understanding, fear 
of the Lord, righteousness, faithfulness. God’s 
people are the mighty ones and prove to be the 
true power for peace, then and now. 

Emphasize that the agent of this peace is to 
be a “shoot” of Jesse. Point up the fact that the 
living Church today, the “body of Christ,” is the 
extension of that “shoot.” With the Church rests 
responsibility for a redemptive peace. 
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III. The way of the cross 


When we think of redemption, we are some- 
times more sub-Christian than Christian, more 
rooted in the Old Testament than in the New 
Testament. You might point out two bits of evi- 
dence: We are inclined in many of our human 
relationships to be self-defensive rather than 
truly redemptive. We tend to conceive of redemp- 
tion as a display of power—“if we can just do 
enough, everything will be all right.” 

Point out that redemption and the Kingdom are 
matters of attitude and relationship. If Paul is 
right (Romans 12:9-21), peace is more apt to 
come as we learn to “weep with those who weep” 
and “rejoice with those who rejoice.” It is more 
apt to come when we engage in a sustained pro- 
gram of active good will. Refer your class to Adult 
Student: “Only Peace Assures Prosperity.” 

Lead the class to see that undergirding all re- 
demptive activity is the willingness to accept sac- 
rifice and suffering. Recall Scripture passage, 
Mark 8:34-38. Peter has just uttered his great 
confession concerning the identity of Jesus. The 
disciples may have had visions of the establish- 
ment of a new Israel with themselves in favored 
positions. Jesus’ statement confounds their ex- 
pectations: “If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me.” 

Refer to the section entitled “Mayville’s Dilem- 
ma” in Adult Student. Consider what advantages, 
customs, ideas, favored position, America will 
have to sacrifice if the kingdom of love and peace 
is to become a reality. 


IV. Our hope for peace and prosperity 


Review “Hitler and German Prosperity” in 
Adult Student. Raise the question as to what ex- 
tent we are enjoying a guns-and-butter prosperity. 

Emphasize the church’s conviction that in our 
quest for peace, religious concerns are central. 
Point out that the church should take the lead. 
Show how the prophet Micah (4:1-5) stressed 
this centuries ago. Today’s church has its charter 
partly in Micah’s prophecy. 

Suggest that the church may itself be lacking 
in the ability to lead, often echoing the secular 
precepts of the world. Refer the class to 1 Co- 
rinthians 3:10-15. Emphasize the need of the 
church to establish itself on the right kind of a 
foundation in order that it might help establish 
peace on enduring bases. 

Finally, refer to the section entitled “All Bear 
Responsibility” in Adult Student. Lift up the 
point that as surely as God is the Author of judg- 
ment and redemption, we are his agents. Suggest 
that he can use us as instruments of love. If this 
is to come to pass, labor, management, consumers, 
citizens, churchmen—everyone—must prepare to 
bear this responsibility. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Give careful and specific attention to the 
questions suggested in Adult Student. 

2. How does the principle of judgment, as de- 
scribed in this lesson, apply to modern America? 

3. In what ways are we Americans responsible 
for world unrest and the threat of war? 

4, What can America do to change the attitude 
of nations from self-defensiveness to mutual help- 
fulness and active good will? 

5. What signs of redemption do you see in the 
changing relationships among European nations? 

6. What sacrifices will the United States have 
to make to help bring about world peace? 

7. What is the role of the church in bringing 
about world peace? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson brings the entire series to a climax. 
If your class customarily has a devotional period, 
consider having it at the closing. 

Summarize briefly what has taken place in your 
thinking and discussion. If you have undertaken a 
project, report on the final results. 

Plan a worshipful close, using some of the 
following suggestions: 

1. A reading of Revelation 21:1-5: “A new 
heaven and a new earth.” For greater effective- 
ness, read as a prelude some passages from Reve- 
lation 18:1 ff. and 3:15-22, portraying Rome and 
Laodicea in sharp contrast to the “new earth.” 

2. A brief dedication of your project (for ex- 
ample, an offering of money, a gift of clothing). 

3. A stirring peace hymn such as “God of Our 

Fathers” or “God the Omnipotent” (496 and 505 
respectively in The Methodist Hymnal). 

4, A collective prayer such as “For the Church” 
or “For the Advancement of the Kingdom” 
(pages 515 and 517 respectively in The Methodist 
Hymnal). 
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By ERNEST DIXON 


These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


An approach.—We present-day Americans have 
not participated in a war that has caused us eco- 
nomic hardship. On the contrary, we have ex- 
perienced prosperity and economic growth in time 
of war. Therefore, it is generally accepted that in 
war, as well as in peace, our economic situation 
will continue to spiral upward. 

Some organizations and groups have urged the 
continuance of military preparations in order that 
steady employment and high wages might be 
maintained. During this session you might seek 
to discover ways to create a prosperity based on 


world peace and the production of goods to en- 
hance rather than to destroy life. 

How to proceed.—Before the session begins, 
mark off two double columns on the chalk board. 
Above one double column write, “Experiences of 
economic prosperity during wartime or resulting 
from military production.” Above the other write, 
“Economic hardships experienced because of or 
resulting from war.” Under each heading write 
in the two columns “Mine,” “Theirs.” 

When the session begins, ask two persons to 
serve as recorders at the chalk board. Then have 
various members share quickly the comparisons 
of experiences. After the comparisons have been 
recorded, organize buzz groups and have them 
discuss: If you had to choose between peace with 
a possibly limited income and prosperity based on 
arms and war threats, which would you choose? 
Give your reasons. 

At the close of the buzz session, ask the chair- 
men of the groups to form a panel and report to 
the larger group. Follow with general discussion. 

Here are other questions that might be dis- 
cussed: Do you think it is possible to have full 
employment, prosperity, and peace in our nation 
and world? Why? 

What is your opinion concerning disarmament? 
Do you think the communist leaders desire it as 
much as our American leaders? What do you 
consider to be the chief dangers and problems 
involved in any disarmament effort? 

The past Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Trygve Lie, made the following statement: 
“, . the drive toward political democracy in a 
large section of our world has in fact outdistanced 
its capacity to provide the economic foundation 
upon which such a democracy must rest... . 
This time lag is one of the most immediate threats 
to the security of the free world.” 

Does this statement suggest ways in which we 
might preserve world peace and help underde- 
veloped countries build a sound economic founda- 
tion? If it does, evaluate our military-production 
program, our foreign-aid and military-aid pro- 
grams with the suggestions in mind. 

In closing.—During the last quarter hour or 
so of this period permit the group to have a period 
of sharing. Urge the members of the group to 
evalute the unit of study. They may indicate how 
certain valuable ideas might be conserved and 
developed, certain proposed activities imple- 
mented, and selected areas of concern explored 
more completely. 

Special attention might be given the organiza- 
tion and/or development of an effective commis- 
sion on Christian social relations in your local 
church. This commission could provide continued 
leadership in some of the areas of concern that 
have been discussed. 

Sentence prayers by group members regarding 
their experiences while studying “In Times of 
Plenty” would be an effective way to close. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 4:32 through 5:16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson as the final one in the unit 
and relate it to Reformation Sunday. The empha- 
sis should be not to discredit Roman Catholicism 
but rather to proclaim, and to rejoice in, the free 
and positive faith that is Protestantism. 

Consider the suggested aim for the lesson as 
stated in the resources. Then work out your own 
statement of aim. There is a slightly different 
treatment of the lesson in each of the main re- 
sources: Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and 
The International Lesson Annual. In addition, you 
will find help in the daily Bible readings and in 
Epworth Notes. There may be useful articles in 
magazines and newspapers having to do with 
Reformation Sunday. 

This is being written at the time of Pentecost. 
May the Spirit so come upon you that you may 
challenge your class to illustrate “Christian 
Fellowship in Action.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. “Of one heart and soul” 
III. “Grace was upon them all” 
IV. Economy of consumption or of production? 
V. “Son of encouragement” 
VI. “The people held them in high honor” 
VII. Who is in your shadow? 
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Dr. FLEMING is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Christian Fellowship 


in Action 


To BEGIN 


Relate the lesson to the unit and to the long 
series on the Acts of the Apostles. You might 
check both on the class and on your teaching by 
asking the group to help you list the four previous 
lessons in the unit. This book, the Acts of the 
Apostles, is a history of Christian fellowship in 
action. 

We need such fellowship and such faith in our 
day. To show this, consider the material in Ru- 
pert’s “The Call to Community.” Or outline the 
analysis of our day from such a book as The 
Lonely Crowd, by David Reisman. What in- 
stances of need for Christian fellowship can you 
cite from the daily paper? With this as a back- 
ground, move on to a discussion of the Scripture. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson describes the unity and 
power that characterized the first Christian 
fellowship. You may want to call attention at this 
point to some of the daily Bible readings. For 
example, the reading for Thursday is from James 
and contains the emphasis that real faith will al- 
ways find expression in good works. Martin 
Luther, who proclaimed the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, was bitter in his criticism of this 
emphasis upon works in this Letter. However, it 
emphasizes both faith and works. 


II. “Of one heart and soul” 


This quotation, from 4:32, characterizes Chris- 
tian fellowship. You might like to read a stanza 
from the poem, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 416). Note Roy L. 
Smith’s topic, “Of One Heart and Soul” (The 
International Lesson Annual), and Chilcote’s dis- 
cussion of “Oneness” (Wesley Quarterly). 

The daily Bible reading for Sunday is from 
First John and discusses love as the main attitude 
of those who are Christian. Love is the basis for 
Christian fellowship. Perfect love casts out fear. 
When we love, we unite ourselves spiritually 
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with the object of our affection. In your family 
how nearly are the members of one heart and 
soul? How nearly is this true in your class? in 
your church? 


III. “Grace was upon them all” 


The church, and also the church-school class, 
should be a redemptive fellowship. If, as Rupert 
discusses, there is “A Fellowship of Vital Faith,” 
then there will be grace upon all. Note also the 
other topics in Rupert’s discussion of the lesson— 
“A Communion of Hope” and “A Fellowship of 
Love.” God is eager for his people to be of one 
heart and soul in order that grace may be upon 
them all. Earth might be fair. When people are 
united in the cause of Christ, they can move for- 
ward, as Roy L. Smith points, “with great power.” 


IV. Economy of consumption or of production? 


It would be an easy thing to spend too much 
time discussing the communal situation in the 
early church. There was an outburst of gener- 
osity and social concern. As Smith points out, 
there was “not a needy person among them.” This 
situation in the early church is sometimes dis- 
cussed as an instance of communism. It is vastly 
different from communism as we know it today. 
In the early church the sharing was sacrificial 
and voluntary, not compulsory. 

This experiment, if experiment it was, soon 
failed. Even among the early Christians there 
was disagreement and partiality. (See 6:1.) The 
experiment failed, too, because it was _ short- 
sighted. It appears to have been an economy of 
consumption, not of production. The property 
was sold and the proceeds used up. How much 
better if the economy had been a productive one! 

We should be productive and thrifty, but we 
should be generous also. In the daily Bible read- 
ing for Saturday, Paul urged the Corinthians to 
follow the example of the Macedonians in con- 
tributing to the offering for the needy in Jeru- 
salem. (They were still needy!) You may want 
to read the whole selection. Note verses 3 and 5. 


V. “Son of encouragement” 


This phrase, “Son of encouragement,” is the 
meaning of the name Barnabas. Indeed, he was a 
son of encouragement. Is there a son of encourage- 
ment in your own group? Your discussion of 
the lesson may emphasize the need for, and pos- 
sibility of, “sons of encouragement.” Another of 
the daily Bible readings is appropriate—the one 
for Friday. The writer of Hebrews urges the fol- 
lowers of Jesus to worship together and to en- 
courage one another to good works and to love. 


VI. “The people held them in high honor” 


Smith discusses this topic in The International 
Lesson Annual. It is a quote from 5:13. Note 
Chilcote’s discussion of this verse. He points out 
that quite possibly Jews were sympathetically 





Resources for the Study of Acts* 


Christian Beginnings: Parts I and II, by 

ae Scott Enslin. Harper and Brothers. 
1.25 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair (“A Guide for Bible 
Readers” Series). Abingdon Press. $1.50 

The Acts of the Apostles, translated by Wil- 
liam Barclay (The Daily Study Bible 
Series). Westminster Press. $2.50 

Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
(Moffatt New Testament Commentary). 
Harper and Brothers. $2.75 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











interested in the new faith and were persuaded 
in their hearts of its integrity, but they were 
afraid to identify themselves with the new move- 
ment. However, the people held the apostles in 
high honor. 

What about the persons in your class? Are they 
held in high honor? Too often one hears the criti- 
cism, “I am better than those in the church,” or 
“If so and so is in the church, I don’t want to 
join.” Christians may be criticized for the stands 
they take, but in their personal lives they should 
be so blameless as to merit high honor. 


VII. Who is in your shadow? 


Consider the suggestions Chilcote makes in his 
topic, “Imaginative Witnessing.” Consider also 
Roy L. Smith’s topic, “We Are Responsible for 
Shadows.” This topic comes from the fact that 
Peter became so respected that his shadow made 
a healing impression upon the sick. 

Whether we realize it or not, there are people 
in our shadow. What kind of influence do we have 
on them? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is there about Christian fellowship 
that is lacking in secular relations? 

2. What have you gained from association with 
church people, or Christians, which has not been 
possible for you in service or literary clubs? 

3. How inclusive must fellowship be, to be 
Christian? (Can Christian fellowship be exclu- 
sive?) 

4. How much “social concern” is involved in 
Christian fellowship? 

5. How nearly Christian is the fellowship in 
your class? in your church? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the main 
points of the lesson. Recall the aim, and apply 
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the lesson to the class. Do we have fellowship? 
Is it Christian? Is it in action? The impact of these 
questions can be intensified by urging the class to 
study the lesson for next Sunday. The topic is to 
be “We Must Obey God.” It is the first in a four- 
lesson unit on “We Must Decide.” 

You may wish to close with the prayer in 
Wesley Quarterly. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and life,” and “The 


Counselor.” 


Purpose: to lead adult Sunday-school students 
to see that Christian fellowship must have some- 
thing distinctive if it is to challenge others to join. 

Advance preparation: Ask all class members 
to read Acts 4:32 through 5:16 and, if they will, 
to make a written list of groups in which they 
find fellowship. Ask them to star the church 
groups and to think how the fellowship of those 
groups compares with that of social, fraternal, or 
service organizations. 

Central question: What are the characteristics 
of Christian fellowship? 

Opening the session: Call for the Scripture 
lesson, Acts 4:32 through 5:16, followed by the 
brief interpretative statement. Then sing together 
one of the fellowship hymns in The Methodist 
Hymnal, either 417 or 419. Both are, appropriately 
enough, by Charles Wesley. 

Panel discussion: During the hymn, the mem- 
bers of the panel should take their places around 
a table in front of the class. The following outline 
may be adapted as they wish: 

A. What characterized the first Christian 
fellowship described in Acts? How important in 
their fellowship was economic security? Chilcote 
(Wesley Quarterly) suggests three “marks of 
distinction” in the early church still found in 
the Christian fellowship: oneness, generosity, 
imaginative witnessing. To what extent do you 
agree with his analysis? 

B. What characterizes our Christian fellowship 
today? What are the likenesses and differences 
when compared with the first-century fellowship? 
Do we look to the state rather than to the church 
for economic security? (This is not true of the 
Mormons. Are there branches of the Christian 
church which place a major emphasis on economic 
security?) 

C. How does our Christian fellowship compare 
and contrast with that of service clubs and fra- 


ternal organizations? This assignment has been 
made to the entire class; after hearing from the 
panel members, throw this question open to com- 
ments from the group. 

D. Do we lack something in our Christian 
fellowship? If so, what? Why? Rupert (Adult 
Student) suggests five problems barring our 
movement “from proximity to community.” 

Closing the session: The panel chairman should 
be responsible for a brief summary. Then ask the 
class secretary, or someone else appointed for the 
purpose, to summarize the five lessons of Unit I, 
“Christians Witness.” The president, or the chair- 
man of the program-planning committee, should 
speak briefly about the four-lesson unit to follow, 
“We Must Decide.” Make assignments for the 
first lesson, “We Must Obey God.” 

For a closing hymn sing either 403 or 404 from 
The Methodist Hymnal, both by Charles Wesley. 
Ask someone to offer a closing prayer that our 
fellowship may meet the needs of all Christians 
and serve as a challenge to the whole world. 

Advance assignment: Ask five or six students 
to serve as a panel next Sunday to discuss the 
issues on which Christians can and cannot afford 
to compromise. Or follow the suggested alternate 
procedure. Assign someone to read the Scripture 
lesson, Acts 5:12-42. (Include verses 12-16 to 
show why Peter and his colleagues were perse- 
cuted.) Ask a good storyteller to put the Bible 
lesson in contemporary language in the setting 
of your own community. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


It is a common practice to speak of Christian 
fellowship in terms of an ideal social group. Such 
a group would have no tensions or distinctions. 

But man is a complex creature, and there are 
always differences and distinctions among the 
members of a group. 

Even in the first-century church, ardent dis- 
ciples failed to achieve a perfect society. The 
Letter of James (chapter 2) urges equal treat- 
ment for the shabby and the well-dressed. Eco- 
nomic and other distinctions were present in the 
earliest Christian bands. Although we cannot 
eliminate this factor of group life, we can accord 
each person the dignity and worth of a child of 
God. 


% One of the most disruptive of social forces is 
the tendency to use derogatory labels for all in- 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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dividuals who are outside one’s accepted fellow- 
ship. A person who “doesn’t belong” becomes the 
automatic target for criticism and abuse. Racial, 
economic, religious, and political lines set men 
into warring camps. One who belongs to the 
“enemy” in some particular respect is treated as 
being bad in every fashion. 

Speaking in a Midwestern church, a California 
pastor used an ancedote involving Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Afterward, he was severely scolded by 
a woman who was indignant at having an atheist 
quoted in her church. 

Picking up The Methodist Hymnal, the visitor 
turned to “God of Grace, and God of Glory.” He 
lifted out one phrase after another, inquiring: 
“Does this sound like an atheist?” 

Eventually the critic interrupted. “Tell me, 
Mister,” she demanded. “What is an atheist?” 

Laugh at her—or shake your head in pity. But 
watch the tendency to use loaded words in de- 
scribing persons who differ from you by their 
membership in a racial or religious or political 
fellowship other than your own. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that come to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The religious world has benefited from the find- 
ings of the psychological world in the current de- 
velopment of therapy groups. Many of the char- 
acteristics of therapy (healing) groups can be 
developed with effectiveness in spiritual-growth 
groups. 

The description of the group formed after 
Pentecost (Acts 4:32) features such a oneness of 
heart and soul that the group members felt im- 
pelled to share their material possessions in com- 
mon. This sense of oneness is characteristic of 
therapy groups, although the feeling of together- 
ness seldom extends to common possession of 
things. Since the sense of togetherness is so high 
in therapy groups, we may be able to find some 
help from such groups in trying to build a feel- 
ing of closeness in church groups. 

A major characteristic of a therapy group is 
found in its accepting quality. A newcomer in 
such a group senses from the start that he is being 
accepted, not as he ought to be, but as he is. His 
presence is noted. His contribution is obviously 
desired but never insisted upon. He is accepted 
at his own pace; it is quite clear that he is impor- 
tant to the life of the group, but he is not forced 
to participate in ways that are difficult for him. 
Any comments he makes are recognized, and 





Dr. Lesuiz is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
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Thanksgiving and Christmas at Home 


Thanksgiving and Christmas are appropri- 
ate times to encourage worship in the home. 
Worship services are provided for this pur- 
pose by the Department of the Christian 
Family of the General Board of Education. 

Thanksgiving Worship in the Home makes 
wide use of biblical material and contains 
suggestions for a family observance. 

Christmas Worship in the Home has a 
cover reproduction of Milo Winter’s picture 
of “The Nativity.” The worship service and 
suggestions for Christmas observance were 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Cox. 

Both Christmas Worship in the Home and 
Thanksgiving Worship in the Home may be 
ordered from the Service Department of the 
Board of Education, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 30 cents for twelve, $2 for one 
hundred (cash with order). 











elaboration is encouraged in the interest of clarity. 

A second characteristic of the therapy group is 
its quality of personal sharing. Although ideas 
are welcomed, the sharing of personal feeling has 
a priority over the exchange of thoughts. Personal 
reactions to events rather than recitations of the 
events themselves are obviously encouraged with 
the result that the group members quickly learn 
something about each other’s inner life. 

The personal sharing develops an atmosphere 
of trust and in this atmosphere more and more 
openness results. In the presence of such open- 
ness, hypocrisy or face-saving becomes less and 
less necessary. Protective defenses normally 
maintained become less important and true feel- 
ings begin to emerge, whether they are “nice” 
feelings or not. When “bad” feelings are accepted 
along with “good” feelings, then the group mem- 
ber is in a position to begin to look at himself and 
investigate the reasons behind his feelings. 

A third characteristic of a therapy group is the 
modification or change of attitudes in the direc- 
tion of greater maturity. Personal sharing in an 
accepting and supporting atmosphere provides the 
best foundation for beginning attempts at modify- 
ing attitudes. With defensiveness no longer neces-: 
sary, a group member is free to begin to question 
the adequacy of his own life adjustment and to 
begin to experiment with more adequate ap- 
proaches. Knowing from the personal sharing 
how similar his problems are to the problems of 
others, he senses that others in the group are 
supporting him in his efforts at growth. 

The final result of an effective therapy group is 
that group members lose their self-centeredness 
in an effort at assisting others in their growth. 
When such a stage in the life of the group de- 
velops, then the group character takes on the 
quality of a meaningful Christian fellowship. 
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UNIT II: WE MUST DECIDE 


November 8: 







We Must Obey God 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 5:17-42. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall the previous unit of five lessons on 
“Christians Witness.” We begin now a four-lesson 
unit, “We Must Decide.” The lessons are built 
around great characters in the early church: 
Peter, Stephen, Philip, Paul. These four persons 
influenced Christianity, and Christianity has in- 
fluenced civilization. 

A study of the resources should help you to 
confront your class with the necessity of deciding 
and to challenge them to obey God in their de- 
cisions. The aim is to show the importance of un- 
flinching loyalty to God for the sake of personal 
integrity and for the cause of Christ. 

This is the temperance lesson. Unfortunately 
temperance is associated almost exclusively with 
the problem of beverage alcohol. It should be 
emphasized, however, that temperance relates to 
all of life and to all people. Plato maintained that 
temperance (the Greek doctrine of “nothing in 
excess”) was a basic virtue for all classes and 
for the whole society. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. “We must obey God” 
III. “We are witnesses” 
IV. Be a Gamaliel! 
V. “They left the presence of the council, re- 
joicing” 


VI. The fruits of worship 


To BEGIN 


Tell the class about the new four-lesson unit, 
“We Must Decide.” Decisions have to be made 
every day. In these decisions we should obey God 
rather than man. (You might find a helpful idea 
in the poem, “Once to Every Man and Nation”— 
The Methodist Hymnal, 263.) 
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The lessons center about four characters. If a 
blackboard is available, list the characters and the 
lesson titles in columns, but not in the right order. 
See how many of the class can pair the columns 
correctly. Introduce the topic and the lesson for 
today. Point out that this is the temperance lesson. 
To be intemperate is to disobey God. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Scriptural background 

The Scripture lesson describes the disciples dur- 
ing their second clash with Jewish authorities. 
They had forbidden the disciples to preach that 
Jesus was the Messiah, that the Jews had put 
him to death, and that God had raised him up. 
The other instance is described in Acts 4:3 ff. The 
apostles showed their dedication in their daring 
to continue. 

Do you know of people today who would run 
the risk of a second arrest because of their convic- 
tions? How would we describe them—as fanatics 
or as followers? What would have happened to 
the Christian movement if the apostles had been 
willing to keep the peace? 


II. “We must obey God” 


Have you ever heard persons make such a 
statement? What was their situation, and what 
happened to them? This quotation from Roy L. 
Smith’s treatment of the lesson is worth thinking 
about: “Many people believe that they have com- 
mitted their lives to Christ when they have only 
arrived at an orthodox opinion concerning him. 
... But we must never forget that believing some- 
thing about Jesus is very different from believing 
something with him.” 

The apostles had no question as to whether they 
should obey God or man. Martin Luther is re- 
ported to have said, “We ought so to fear God that 
we will fear no man.” In the current emphasis on 
conformity we are so afraid of man that many of 
us seem to be willing to take our chances with 
God. 

Two of the daily Bible readings are appropriate 
here—the ones for Thursday and Saturday, in- 
volving the stories of Joshua and of Daniel. These 
men were made great by their daring and their 
obedience to God. Jesus put God first and urged 
his followers, “Seek first the kingdom of God.” 
Jesus would have us not fear men because they 
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can kill only the body, but rather to fear God lest 
our soul become corrupt. 

The main emphasis in Webb’s treatment of the 
lesson in Adult Student concerns the “why” of 
obedience to God. He discusses the possibility of 
compromise and points out that there are times 
when we cannot compromise. The basis of Webb’s 
emphasis is his conviction that “God’s will is the 
highest possible good in our situation.” 

{t may be that you know a member of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. You might secure from him 
a statement of the twelve steps of AA. Notice the 
prominent place given to God. In six of the twelve 
steps there is a direct reference to God. The third 
of the steps is stated as follows: “Made a decision 
to turn our will and our lives over to the care of 
God as we understood Him.” The AA member is 
a man of strong faith and of loyal obedience to 
God. 


Ill. “We are witnesses” 


This is a statement which Peter makes in de- 
fending himself and the apostles. Note the re- 
mainder of verse 32. He says the Holy Spirit is 
also a witness, and he points out that the Holy 
Spirit is given to those who obey God. The Holy 
Spirit still witnesses, and God through the Holy 
Spirit strengthens those who obey him. 

What about the members of your class? Ask 
them to name some thing or cause about which 
they could witness and would be willing to wit- 
ness even when witnessing might get them into 
trouble. Are there such things? 

Another reference to AA is appropriate. This 
is one of the most effective agencies for dealing 
with alcoholics and the problem of alcoholism. 
The alcoholic is a sick person. He can be helped, 
and he deserves helping. 

What is the secret of the effective aid that an 
AA member can give an alcoholic? In effect, he 
says, “I bear witness that there is a Power that 
can help you and will help you, day by day, one 
day at a time.” If God can help the alcoholic to 
sobriety and productivity, surely there is no other 
intemperance—such as overeating, too much 


The church and Alcoholics Anonymous have often com- 
bined their efforts to cement family relationships that 
have been broken by alcohol. 


From filmstrip You Be the Judge from ‘‘Our Moral Challenze’’ 








smoking, overindulgence in sex, or bridge, or 
gossip, or work—which God would be unable to 
help us overcome. 

Consider here the “Four Enemies” which Chil- 
cote talks about, and also his “Three C’s of En- 
couragement.” Notice also what Webb has to say 
about “Resources for the Obedient.” 


IV. Be a Gamaliel! 


Consider the daring as well as the strategy of 
Gamaliel. Roy L. Smith points out that since 
Gamaliel did not actually support the truth, he 
was in a sense opposing it. But he describes 
Gamaliel as “a good man in the midst of a bad 
crowd.” In some parts of our country today 
Gamaliel would be condemned as a “moderate.” 
Some politicians win votes with such slogans as, 
“There is no room in our state for moderates.” 

Do you ever have occasion to be in a crowd that 
needs a Gamaliel? Consider the test which 
Gamaliel applied. It was his faith, as it is our 
faith, that God has the last word. Whatever is 
evil will fail of its own inadequacy; whatever is 
approved of God will not fail, though all men 
stand against it. 

One place where some Gamaliels will be needed 
is in developing the three C’s of encouragement 
which Chilcote talks about. What can you do in 
your class, or in your church, or in your com- 
munity, as a Gamaliel? 


V. “They left the presence of the council, 
rejoicing” 

Consider for a moment the lessons in this unit, 
“We Must Decide.” All the four main characters 
decided for God and were obedient to him. They 
had difficulties. What is the usual reaction to frus- 
tration, epecially the frustration of persecution? 
It either intensifies our loyalty or turns us against 
the cause. In the case of the apostles, they rejoiced 
“that they were counted worthy to suffer dis- 
honor for the name.” 

A complaining martyr is not very winsome. I 
once heard Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes say, “The 
greatest need in the cause of temperance is for a 
million persons who can say ‘No’ and smile.” 
Jesus urged his followers to make no parade of 
their fasting. Small wonder that the faith of the 
early disciples was winsome and that the Chris- 
tian movement grew in power and in numbers. 


VI. The fruits of worship 


What are the fruits of worship? Humility be- 
fore God and confidence before man. The disciples 
had a conviction about the power of God and 
about the futility of man’s rebellion. In addition, 
they remembered Jesus, his trial, his suffering, 
and his triumph. They prayed for courage. They 
were sustained and strengthened by the Spirit. 
What they did, you and I can do. Worship can, 
and should, give us courage before man because 
of our confidence in God. 










































































































QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In a widely publicized survey some years 
ago, 96 per cent of our population said they be- 
lieved in God. What percentage would you say 
are committed to obey God? 

2. Which of the “four enemies” mentioned by 
Chilcote is strongest in your community? 

3. Which sounds louder, the voice of man or 
the voice of God? Which is more authoritative? 

4. To what extent are the “three C’s of en- 
couragement” found in your class or church? 

5. What would be the attitude of those in your 
class toward conscientious objectors who said 
that they must obey God? 

6. Is beverage alcohol a stimulant or a depres- 
sant? What is the difference? 


In CLOSING 


Ask the class to help you summarize the ses- 
sion. Or ask for testimony as to what someone 
has gained from the lesson. Remind the class of 
the aim for the lesson: the imperative of decision 
and of obedience to God. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for those in the past who have been obedient, and 
pray that we also may be obedient. 


p_ The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Objective of Unit II: to strengthen the power 
of decision in the individual Christian adult. 

Advance preparation: Ask each class member to 
think about the last decision he made that led him 
to prayer or to seek advice from his minister. 

If this has not been done before, appoint one 
class member to keep a notebook summarizing 
the class’s study of Acts. A brief review of each 
session will serve as a valuable reminder of that 
unit of study and an excellent reference for fu- 
ture planning. 

Central question: How can Christians decide 
what issues force them to be uncompromising? 

Opening the session: Introduce the series of 
four lessons of Unit II. These may be remembered 
easily by associating each with a particular man: 
(1) Peter the Rock; (2) Stephen the Martyr; (3) 
Philip the Lay Evangelist; (4) Saul the Persecu- 
tor. 

Next, ask for the reading of Acts 5:12-42. Fol- 
low that with the parallel story told in today’s 
language. 

Forum period: Begin the discussion period with 
an open forum based on the class assignment. 
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Have class members tell about their last impor- 
tant decision on which they sought divine guid- 
ance. Encourage wide rather than long partici- 
pation, so that no one monopolizes the session. If 
necessary, announce a time limit of two minutes. 
Unless the group has had successful experience 
with similar forums, arrange for certain mem- 
bers to serve as “ice breakers.” 

Do not allow the forum to drag. After ten or 
fifteen minutes, cut it off and introduce panel 
members. If their preparation has been flexible, 
they will be able to refer to what was said during 
the open forum to illustrate their points. 

Panel discussion: The following outline may 
help panel members in ordering their thinking, 
though it may be modified as the group wishes. 

A. What kinds of issues do Christians face? 
Panelists should attempt to group or classify is- 
sues suggested both during the forum period and 
during earlier planning. 

B. On what kinds of issues can a Christian af- 
ford to compromise? Webb in Adult Student sug- 
gests that we can “compromise on things that are 
unessential or superficial.” Do you agree with 
this analysis, or with the illustrations he supplies? 
Can you supply others more timely and more 
applicable in your community? 

C. On what kinds of issues must a Christian be 
uncompromising? What decides where an issue 
shall be classified? Must each be treated in the 
same way by every Christian? Are there justifi- 
able differences of opinion on whether or not com- 
promise is possible? Since this is the temperance 
lesson of the quarter, raise the issue of beverage 
alcohol. Should Christians compromise here? 

D. Where can Christians gain strength for an 
uncompromising stand where that is necessary? 

Alternate question: In some classes and com- 
munities it would be better to use this central 
question: Must a Christian be uncompromising in 
total abstinence from alcoholic beverages? 

This invites a debate between those who favor 
total abstinence and those who practice (or 
favor) “moderation.” Ask for volunteer speak- 
ers, being careful not to embarrass either group. 
Give each side equal time. Afterward hold a 
secret ballot and announce the results. 

Closing the session: Summarize briefly. Then 
sing 263 in The Methodist Hymnal, “Once to 
Every Man and Nation.” Ask someone to close 
with extemporaneous prayer that all may have 
courage to be uncompromising on issues where 
Christians do not dare compromise. 

Advance assignment: Ask three students to 
work together on next Sunday’s Bible lesson: 
(1) read chapter 6 and the opening verse of 
chapter 7; (2) read Stephen’s sermon and other 
direct quotations of his; (3) break up Stephen’s 
long sermon with brief comments. 

Plan several role-playing experiences. Espe- 
cially if this method is new to your class, choose 
carefully the students to play various roles. 
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The Counselor 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& The Home Book of Proverbs (The Macmillan 
Company, 1948), compiled by Burton Stevenson, 
has an entire section on proverbial comparisons 
by which the drunkard’s character is indicated. 
It is suggestive to notice how many of them de- 
scribe the wine-filled one by comparing him with 
subhuman forms of life: drunk as a fish—drunk 
as a goat—dizzy as a goose—drunk as a pig— 
drunk as a horse-fly—drunk as David’s sow— 
drunk as owls. 

It can hardly be accidental that literature 
and proverbial sayings contain such a variety 
of comparisons. Individually and collectively, 
they suggest that when one made in the image 
of God distorts his nature through alcohol, he 
becomes less than a human. 


¢ In all our relations and activities, it is easier to 
recognize problems than to devise satisfactory 
solutions. 

Jerome H. Skolnick, of Yale, recently received 
widespread national publicity from a study of 
the way in which drinking is related to one’s 
religious affiliation. 

His report was widely quoted in magazines 
and newspapers. According to him, “religious 
affiliation” is the most powerful of all factors that 
influence drinking behavior. 


% When we become pessimistic about mankind, 
it is helpful to take a look at the human race from 
the standpoint of long-range developments. Stan- 
ton A. Coblentz does just that in an exciting analy- 
sis of man’s continuous struggle “to escape the 
savagery of his early beginnings and evolve as a 
social being.” 

“Progress,” he suggests, “undoubtedly is snail- 
paced.” Still, “mankind has gone forward despite 
all its devious windings; its spiritual attitude has 
shown some improvements; the humanist and the 
humanitarian have been gaining ground, even 
though tentatively and with the slowness of an 
hour-hand.” 1 

It is highly noteworthy that one basis for the 
writer’s optimism is the United States abstinence 
movement that rose in the 1870’s. Though it has 
not won its fight, it is highly significant that such 
a movement could gain a wide following. As 
a social experiment, the drive to keep men from 
using alcohol is a very new one; such a movement 
was undreamed of in the great civilizations of the 
past. 





1From The Long Road to Humanity, by Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Thomas Yoseloff, publisher; 1959. 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Taken as literal fact, the unlocking of the prison 
door by an angel from heaven strikes the modern 
mind as absurd. But the biblical writer was not 
trained for accurate scientific description; he was 
skilled in the dramatic presentation of great 
spiritual truth. 

The fact of the matter is that those who line 
up with God’s eternal purposes find support for 
their cause. The person of the angel provides a 
graphic description of the supporting help that 
came to Peter and the apostles. However the help 
came, the truth of the matter is clear: God’s will 
prevailed over the orders of men. Like many 
other familiar biblical passages, the message here 
is definite and specific. There is a moral bias at 
work in our world. God does not desert those who 
walk in his way. 

It is not strange that Peter and the apostles 
found the inner strength to defy the authorities 
and to continue their preaching. The source of 
their strength came from their own inner cer- 
tainty. Peter and the apostles spoke with a direct- 
ness and a certitude that won immediate popular 
response. Because they were convinced of the po- 
sition they were setting forth, their words rang 
with an authenticity that the chief priests could 
not match. 

A good deal of the strength exhibited here by 
the apostles derived from their total commitment 
to their task. One way of defining personal ma- 
turity is in the degree to which one can enter 
wholeheartedly into any adventure. 

A truly mature person is characterized by the 
ability to pursue a goal with a singleness of pur- 
pose; he is able to set aside other concerns in 
order to pursue the main task. 

Such wholeheartedness is the result of a de- 
liberate decision to let some matters count over 
others. The real secret of the strength of many 
persons is to be found at this point: Having es- 
tablished God’s will for them as the highest prior- 
ity, other considerations fall into their places 
without undue question. When the principle of 
putting God first is established, then inner 
struggle about which direction to take is largely 
eliminated. As Peter put it: “We must obey God 
rather than men,” and the question is no longer 
debatable. 

It is to the credit of Gamaliel that he caught 
this authentic note. His caution was a sound one. 
It is the testimony of history that life lined up 
with God’s moral purpose does prevail and that 
life that flouts God’s moral law ultimately 
creates its own destruction. 
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November L5: 


The Cost of Convictions 


maoo-—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 6 and 7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is particularly relevant for this 
unit. Tie the topics together. Surely we must de- 
cide whether we shall have convictions and 
whether we shall be willing to pay the cost of 
those convictions. You may wish to work out 
your own aim. It should involve a consideration of 
decision and loyalty, even to the point of self-sac- 
rifice. 

Along with the usual resources, consider the at- 
titudes of the class members as you have come to 
know them. What is their attitude about differ- 
ences of opinion? Can they disagree agreeably, 
or are they even disagreeable in their agreements? 

A few days ago we observed the anniversary 
of Armistice Day. Some in the class may recall 
persons who had convictions about the futility of 
war and refused to fight. Some of these went to 
prison as conscientious objectors. What do you, 
or the class, think of a C.0.? Have any class 
members ever become controversial figures be- 
cause of expressing unpopular opinions? 

This lesson merits serious preparation. You 
will be confronting the class members with some 
fundamental issues of life. A person who does not 
stand for something is apt to fall for anything. 
Challenge your class to decide for Christ and in 
all things to try to show forth the mind and spirit 
of Christ. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. The character of Stephen 
III. The character of the mob 
IV. The cost of convictions 

V. The reward of convictions 
VI. What about our convictions? 


To BEGIN 


Introduce the lesson with some such question 
as, How many of you have ever suffered—been 
persecuted—because of your convictions? (Such 
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a discussion may arise here as to take most of the 
time of the lesson. So long as it is on the point, 
follow the argument wherever it leads.) 

With this question as background, orient the 
lesson in the unit. Emphasize the fact that we 
must make decisions and that if we are persons 
of convictions we may have to either give them up 
or suffer for them. Call attention to your aim of 
the lesson. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Relate to the class the setting for, and the con- 
tent of, chapters 6 and 7. These report the begin- 
ning of the work of laymen and the exciting story 
of Stephen, the first martyr of the church. 

The second part of the printed Scripture be- 
gins, “Now when they heard these things [Ste- 
phen’s sermon] they were enraged.” You may 
want to call attention to some things Stephen 
said. He traced the history of Israel as a prelude 
to the beginning of Christianity. He sought to 
proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, and he accused 
them of betraying and murdering “the Righteous 
One.” Explain to the class the situation that 
brought forth Stephen’s sermon and his defense. 

You may wish to make some comparisons be- 
tween Stephen and Jesus. Jesus was being tried 
for claims he had made about himself. Stephen 
was being tried for claims he had made about 
Jesus and about the cause of Christ. In spite of his 
difficulties, even as he was being stoned, Stephen 
manifested the mind and spirit of Jesus. 

You might note also the daily Bible readings 
for Thursday and Friday. To what extent is Jesus’ 
warning appropriate for us? 


II. The character of Stephen 


Stephen is one of the most dynamic characters 
in the New Testament. Chilcote discusses him in 
two topics—“‘A Man of Parts” and “Like His 
Lord.” Note also Smith’s discussion in his topic, 
“No Match for Stephen.” 

Note the descriptive phrases Luke uses in his 
account of Stephen. The qualifications set for the 
seven who were to be chosen for the work were 
“men of good repute, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom.” Stephen, whose name appears first in 
the list, is described as “a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Now note some of the other descriptive 
phrases: “Stephen, full of grace and power, did 
great wonders and signs among the people.” His 
enemies were determined, “but they could not 
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withstand the wisdom and the Spirit with which 
he spoke.” After his arrest “his face was like 
the face of an angel.” 

Again, in 7:55, Luke describes Stephen as 
being “full of the Holy Spirit” and states that 
Stephen gazed into heaven and saw the glory 
of God and Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God. (It seems fitting that although Christ is 
usually represented as sitting at the right hand of 
God, he seemed to stand up to welcome Stephen.) 
As he was being stoned, Stephen prayed, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” The next verse reveals 
a spirit so like that of his Master, “Lord, do not 
hold this sin against them.” 

Do you know of persons whose character is 
akin to that of Stephen? Note the frequency 
with which Luke describes him as being a man 
of faith and full of the Spirit. 


III. The character of the mob 


Stephen’s character shines even brighter when 
we consider him in the light of his accusers. All 
the lesson writers include discussions of the mob. 

It may be worth describing the mob with 
phrases from the Scripture as we did in the de- 
scription of Stephen. 

The Jews sought to defend their faith against 
Stephen’s proclamation of a new faith. “They 
could not withstand the wisdom and the Spirit 
with which he spoke.” (6:10.) Because of this, 
“they secretly instigated men,” who started a 
whispering campaign against him and accused 
him unjustly. In this way, “they stirred up the 
people and the elders and the scribes, and they 
came upon him and seized him and brought him 
before the council, and set up false witnesses.” 
They made two charges against him: that he said 
that Jesus would destroy the Temple and also 
the law. 

After Stephen was given a chance to speak, his 
accusers “were enraged, and they ground their 
teeth against him.” Later (verses 57-58) it is 
stated, “They cried out with a loud voice and 
stopped their ears and rushed together upon 
him. Then they cast him out of the city and 
stoned him.” 


IV. The cost of convictions 


Consider Webb’s question, “Were His Convic- 
tions Worth the Price?” There are some who 
would say, “No.” At least they would admit, 
“That is not for me!” Are convictions ever worth 
the cost? You might consider the convictions of 
Jesus, or of Paul, or of Luther, or of some person 
in your church or community who has been per- 
secuted because of his view or perhaps has lost 
a job because he became a controversial figure. 

Today’s stress on conformity tends to crush 
individualism. -Whoever dares to live by principles 
that challenge customs almost certainly will have 
to pay for doing so. There are many pressures to 
make us conform—economic, social, threats of 




























































“Saint Stephen,” by Millet. 


physical violence to one’s person or to his family. 
In the face of such things, it is usually easier sim- 
ply to conform and thus not have to pay the cost 
of convictions. 


V. The reward of convictions 


To refuse to face the heat of the flames of life 
is to lose the right to interpret life’s vital issues. 
It may also be to lose a sense of self-respect and 
personal integrity. What Jesus said is still true: to 
try to save one’s life is actually to lose it, but to 
be willing to lose one’s life in terms of noble con- 
victions is to save it. 

Convictions that are high and noble in behalf 
of some worthy cause bring one the reward of 
fellowship with those in the cause—present, past, 
and future. A person of dedication and convic- 
tion enjoys the power of the Spirit. We may en- 
joy—at least such was the experience of Stephen 
—the spirit of forgiveness. 

Suffering for one’s convictions deepens and ex- 
tends one’s influence. For example, Stephen’s 
martyrdom had a profound influence in the con- 
version of Paul. If one looks at a cause in the light 
of the scars, he may give up the cause. But if one 
looks at the scars in the light of the cause, the 
cause may be glorified. 


VI. What about our convictions? 


Note the final three topics in Webb’s discus- 
sion. The person who does not stand for some- 
thing may fall for anything. Do we have any 
convictions? What are they? Do they meet the 
test of faith and love? How long do our convic- 
tions endure? 

Another question needs to be considered: Are 
we willing, in the light of reason and new in- 
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sight, to change our convictions? How wonder- 
ful if some of Stephen’s accusers might have 
changed their view! Christ calls us to live in the 
light of the best that we know. We ought also to 
be diligent in seeking for greater truth. In all 
things we should seek humbly to manifest the 
mind and the spirit of Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some convictions that have cost 
you something? (For example, in money? in pres- 
tige? in embarrassment? in suffering?) 

2. How far are you willing to go in respecting 
(that is, tolerating with understanding) the con- 
victions of others? 

3. What is the difference between being well- 
adjusted to society and to life? Which is more 
important? Which is more sought after? 

4, What experiences can you relate as a mem- 
ber of a minority group, or of a group making a 
minority report? 

5. Which group seems to have stronger con- 
victions, or to hold to them more strongly—Com- 
munists or Christians? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly and summarize the 
discussion. Apply the lesson. Challenge the stu- 
dents to have convictions, to stand by them, even 
at great cost. 

Remind the students of the lesson for next 
Sunday, Thanksgiving Sunday, when the subject 
will be, “Are You an Evangelist?” What convic- 
tions do we have about Christ, or what experience 
have we had of Christ, that might inspire us in 
thanksgiving to proclaim to others? 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for Stephen and for all those who suffered that 
we might have the gospel. Pray that we may be 
willing to sacrifice to share the gospel of Christ 
with those who have never heard it. 


rp———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask all class members 
to think about two or three problem situations 
in which they might be forced to make a difficult 
decision. Suppose “the boss” asked them to do 
something they felt was not Christian. What 
would they say and do? 

Central question: What is the cost of living up 
to one’s Christian convictions? 

Opening the session: Ask the chairman for Oc- 
tober 25 to summarize that discussion about 
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where and why Christians meet opposition. Then 
introduce the three people responsible for the 
reading and interpretation of today’s lesson from 
Acts. Give them adequate time. 

Role-playing experiences: Ask one or two peo- 
ple to plan several role-playing experiences; 
assign roles to particular class members. Prepare 
enough description so that the situation and the 
issue are clear and the students playing the roles 
know where to start. What role players say and 
how the situation turns out should be left to the 
interplay of the moment. Here are some suggested 
situations: 

A. Earnest Christian, for whom total absti- 
nence is a mark of faith, is offered a drink by his 
boss at an office party. The employer seems of- 
fended at a “No, thank you,” and is quite insist- 
ent. What next? 

B. Earnest Christian, a clerk, is asked by his 
employer to sell what both know to be shoddy 
merchandise. Unless the goods can be unloaded 
on the public, the company will take a severe loss. 
What happens? 

C. Earnest Christian, convinced that Sunday 
belongs to the church and to rest, is told that he 
will have to work Sundays. Jobs are scarce, and 
his employer suggests it is either work Sundays or 
quit. How does Earnest Christian respond? 

After each skit let the class discuss the out- 
come. Was the answer the one they expected? 
Was the answer the right one in the light of 
Christian principles? 

Imagination and advance planning will result 
in better role-playing experiences than these— 
experiences more attuned to your own commu- 
nity problems. Role playing must be approached 
with serious concern. These skits are not sup- 
posed to entertain, but to make students face is- 
sues squarely. 

Summary: Ask an observer to study carefully 
the problem situations in the role-playing experi- 
ences and to summarize. How do we act when 
face to face with a difficult decision? What does 
it cost to make Christian decisions? Popularity? 
Financial security? 

Alternate procedure: Ask six students to dis- 
cuss the kinds of decisions that may cost a Chris- 
tian something, financially or otherwise. What 
are the potential costs? Where can we find 
strength to make a Christian decision, no mat- 
ter what the cost? 

Closing the session: Read aloud hymn 262 from 
The Methodist Hymnal. Or have it played and 
sung. Then ask someone to offer extemporaneous 
prayer based on the lesson prayer from Wesley 
Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Ask two persons to work 
together on the Bible lesson for next Sunday, 
Acts 8. Both a reader and an interpreter are 
needed. Make four speaking assignments as in- 
dicated, giving each person at least five minutes 
for his part in the symposium. 
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| ~The Counselor 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


“ John Frederick Oberlin,:a pioneer Protestant 
leader in Alsace, showed himself to be a man of 
complete integrity who acted on his convictions. 

Oberlin was shocked and repelled when he 
learned of the brutal treatment of the slaves who 
worked on the sugar and coffee plantations in the 
West Indies. He refused to join in the exploitation 
and gave up using sugar and coffee. 


& When Charles Henry Brent, an Episcopal 
bishop, was sent to the Philippine Islands, he 
cial and moral reforms. Looking back on the 
struggle, Bishop Brent said nothing about the 
difficulties. Instead, he emphasized the results. 

“It is a great education—standing alone with 
your convictions,” he said. “It is the beginning of 
true freedom.” 


+ One of the most vivid and moving accounts of 
the Savior’s work is Charles E. Jefferson’s The 
Character of Jesus (out of print). Here is his 
analysis of victory through steadfastness: 

“He would not keep silence when he knew he 
ought to speak, nor would he turn aside from the 
path he knew he ought to travel even though by 
sticking to the path he made himself a life-long 
exile. The respect and good-will of neighbors are 
sweet indeed, but these must not be bought by 
bending.” 


* In stressing the significance of convictions, we 
must not fall into the error of thinking that every 


conviction is right. Many people die for causes 


that they have not analyzed. 

Under powerful emperors, Rome adopted a way 
of life that her citizens defended vigorously. 

“Here [the arena] the emperors came, with 
their courts, attended by the vestal virgins, and 
surrounded by the public—forty-five thousand at 
a time—to watch without pity while men fought 
to the death against animals—or each other.” } 


Not only must we seek to analyze our convic- 
tions, we need to inquire just when “compro- 
mise” is right and when it is wrong. 

Anti-American pressure in Japan reportedly 
reached the crisis point before war broke out. 
Some missionaries are said to have consented to 
bow at Shinto shrines rather than go home. If so, 
was it right or wrong to bow down in order to gain 
an opportunity to continue one’s work? 





— Rome Eternal, by Paul Horgan. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


A good deal has been written in our day about 
the desirability of peace of mind, as if to say that 
the goal in life is a peacefulness that is interpreted 
as an absence of tension. 

But Christianity has never accepted such a de- 
scription of the ideal state of affairs. Indeed, Jesus 
put the matter very clearly when he said, “Do 
not think that I have come to bring peace on 
earth; I have not come to bring peace, but a 
sword” (Matthew 10:34). 

A notable characteristic of the early apostles 
was their bold courage, not their peaceful manner. 
(“When they saw the boldness of Peter and John, 

. . they recognized that they had been with 
Jesus”—Acts 4:13.) The New Testament faith 
has been the faith of people who have turned the 
world upside down. 

And yet there is a sense in which peace of mind 
is typical of a Christian. There is a kind of inner 
serenity that shines through the life of the com- 
mitted follower of Christ. It was this inner glow 
that the author of Acts wrote about in referring 
to Stephen when he said ( in Moffatt’s translation) 
“his face shone like the face of an angel.” 

Such a glow is the opposite of anxious uncer- 
tainty. Hofmann depicted this difference in his 
painting, “The Rich Young Ruler.” The quiet calm 
on Jesus’ face is in sharp contrast to the anxious 
desperation on the face of the unhappy young 
man who seeks inner peace but isn’t willing to 
pay the price. Because Stephen was quite ready 
to pay the price of discipleship, he glowed with a 
radiance that came from within. 

And this inner glow did not pass unnoticed! 
Indeed, Stephen’s inner calm even as he faced 
death must have exerted a tremendous influence 
upon young Saul who was even then struggling 
within himself for a meaningful faith. Saul’s 
anxious efforts at keeping the Jewish law are in 
sharp contrast to Stephen’s quiet certainty. 

The real secret of Stephen’s inner peace is 
revealed in his last prayer. His thoughts here 
were not for himself but for those who had 
turned against him. Even as he was stoned to 
death, he pleaded for his enemies. 

His own needs were so completely subordinated 
to those of others that he no longer needed to 
be concerned about himself, and so he was free. 
No longer needing to strive for his own security, 
he was free to allow his concern to flow out to 
others. Having established his security in his 
personal loyalty to Christ and his world, he no 
longer needed to fear for his own life. 
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Are You an Evangelist? 
(World Service Sunday*) 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this unit on “We Must Decide” our lessons 
are built around dynamic personalities in the 
early church. Recall the other lessons: The first 
one was “We Must Obey God”; the character 
was Simon Peter. The second was “The Cost of 
Convictions”; the character was Stephen. If we 
obey God and pay the cost of our convictions, we 
will evangelize. The chief character in this lesson 
is Philip, not the apostle, but the second of the 
seven deacons chosen to minister in the church 
at Jerusalem. 

To what extent do you and your class obey 
God and pay for your convictions? I hope that 
you may evangelize in and through this lesson. 
Work out your own aim, such as, from a study of 
the joyful evangelistic spirit of the early church 
to consider our own responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities as evangelists. 

The resources for the lesson are enriching per- 
sonally, and I think will make you eager to teach. 
In addition, you might find articles on Thanks- 
giving that will be helpful in presenting this les- 
son. The fall of the year, with the harvest being 
gathered, is a good time to be alive. This is a 
good time, and a good lesson, to teach. Be an 
evangelist! Tell the good news about Jesus and 
about life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The persecuted proclaim! 
III. “And he rose and went” 
IV. “Beginning with this” 

V. “The good news of Jesus” 
VI. Be an evangelist 


To BEGIN 


Ask for a show of hands of those who have 
ever done any evangelizing. Then ask for a show 


* Send your World Service Offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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of hands of those who have done any “evangelis- 
tic” work during the past week. (It may be that 
you will want to spend some time letting mem- 
bers give testimonies.) Now orient the lesson in 
the unit as suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” 

Or you might begin by asking such a question 
as: How much religion do you have? Enough to 
enjoy and share, or just enough to make you 
miserable? Then introduce the topic of the lesson 
and discuss the scriptural background. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Acts, chapter 8, reports the first spread of the 
gospel beyond Jerusalem. This Scripture marks 
the beginning of the second section of Acts as out- 
lined in Acts 1:8, in which Jesus had said to his 
followers, “You shall be my witnesses in Jeru- 
salem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the 
end of the earth.” 

It is noteworthy that Philip preached to the 
Samaritans. This was an interesting crossing of 
ethnic (racial and cultural) barriers. According 
to John 4:9, the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans. But Philip had Christ, and the spirit 
of Christ knows no barriers of nationality, of 
race, nor of class. 

Immediately after the stoning of Stephen an 
intense persecution broke out against Jesus’ fol- 
lowers. Why do you think this was? Was it to 
justify the stoning of Stephen, or was it an honest 
attempt to stamp out the new movement? What- 
ever the motive, the persecution served really to 
extend the movement. Surely God works in all 
things for good and eventually brings good out of 
all things. You cannot escape God. Note Smith’s 
discussion of “The Salt That Was Scattered.” 


II. The persecuted proclaim! 


What do they proclaim? They proclaim the 
cause to which they are dedicated. Unless they 
proclaim, they complain and give up the cause. 
Wherever these persecuted people went, they 
preached the Word. 

Philip, the hero of this Scripture lesson, who 
was one of the seven deacons chosen to minis- 
ter to the Greek-speaking widows (6:5), began 
preaching in a city in Samaria. His success was 
immediate and tremendous. Luke says in Acts 
8:8, “There was much joy in that city.” 

Roy L. Smith says, “A Christian preacher 
whose preaching does not bring joy to a city is 
under suspicion, for joy is one of the trade-marks 
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of the Christian gospel.” Chilcote describes Philip 
in his topic, “Imaginative Laymen.” 

Philip was delighted with the success he had. 
You may want to mention by contrast the sur- 
prising success that Jonah had in his preaching at 
Nineveh. What was the difference in the atti- 
tudes of the preachers? The motivation of one 
was an overflowing and forgiving love; the atti- 
tude of the other was loathing and a desire for 
revenge. 


Ill. “And he rose and went” 


You will find help for discussing this point in 
Chilcote’s “Along the Desert Road” and two 
points in Smith’s treatment of the lesson: “A 
Desert Road” and “Join This Chariot.” 

There has been some discussion regarding the 
statement that “an angel of the Lord said to 
Philip, . . .” The terms “angel” and “Spirit” are 
used interchangeably. Luke makes frequent ref- 
erence to the Spirit and in fact explains the effec- 
tiveness of the church by means of the Holy 
Spirit. People today tend to be so sense-bound 
that they are unable to appreciate the fact of the 
Spirit, and they are prone to question even the 
work of the Spirit. 

The Ethiopian apparently was hungry for 
spiritual instruction and for a religious faith that 
was satisfying. There was tremendous longing 
throughout the Mediterranean world during the 
first century of the Christian Era. Christianity 
was an answer to their needs then; the Christian 
faith is the answer to so many unsatisfied—even 
unrecognized—needs today. 


IV. “Beginning with this” 


There is something thrilling about this phrase. 
Philip did not have to wait for a church service, 
nor did he have to lecture the man nor quiz him. 
He began with the man where the man was. (The 
Ethiopian was reading Isaiah 53. Christians have 
interpreted this as applying to Jesus. It does fit, 
but almost certainly it was written originally as 
an interpretation of the experience of Israel.) 

Effective evangelizing must begin with people 
where they are, in terms of their interests and 
their capacities. Furthermore, the faith we pro- 
claim must apply to life in the here and now as 
well as in the hereafter. 

“Beginning with this”—ask the class to keep 
Philip’s technique in mind the next time they are 
called upon to witness for Christ. Have you ever 
noted how Jesus used the situation at hand to 
illustrate the Kingdom? The season of Thanks- 
giving offers a marvelous opportunity to ‘express 
one’s thanks to God and maybe to show his thanks 
through serving others. 


IV. “The good news of Jesus” 


Smith has this as a topic. He emphasizes that 
the gospel is not just good advice: It is good news. 
Much of what goes under the name of counseling, 
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and even of psychiatry, relates more to good ad- 
vice than to good news. The Christian faith should 
be proclaimed by every Christian: There is 
mercy with the Lord. The Ethiopian went on his 
way rejoicing. 

In the face of so much misunderstanding, 
cynicism, despair that is abroad in our day, there 
is great need for those who have the Christian 
faith to enjoy it enough to share it. 


VI. Be an evangelist 


The topic for this lesson is a question “Are You 
an Evangelist?” We say we are Christian. We say 
we have faith. We ought to join action to our 
faith; indeed we must. The greatest experience 
of the Christian life is to lead someone else into 
the Christian fellowship. 

In the daily Bible reading for Thursday, Paul 
emphasizes that the news of salvation cannot be 
spread unless those who have faith in Christ will 
share it. In the one for Friday, Isaiah reports on 
his experience and his call. He answered the call. 
In Saturday’s reading, Jesus commissioned the 
disciples to be his witnesses. In Sunday’s reading, 
Paul urges those persons who are new creatures in 
Christ to participate in the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. 

The memory selection is a quotation from Je- 
sus: “As the Father has sent me, even so I send 
you.” Be an evangelist. 

How much religion do you have? Enough to 
enjoy and share, or just enough to make you mis- 
erable? Can you add any names to the list given 
by Chilcote in his topic, “Twentieth-Century 
Philips”? 

All of Webb’s discussion centers in this particu- 
lar point. He maintains that every Christian must 
be an evangelist, that he should have an articu- 
late faith and be ready for any, and every, op- 
portunity. There are manifold areas for witness- 
ing. 

The same Holy Spirit that motivated, directed, 
and sustained the early disciples is available to 
us and can be released through us. Be an evange- 
list. 


Our thanksgiving is for more than material goods. We 
ought to be thankful for the world-wide evangelism of 
the church. 


M. La 











































































QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by saying, “He has enough 
religion to be miserable but not enough to en- 
j oy”? 

2. What percentage of increase in members did 
your church have last year? 

3. How much (what percentage) has your class 
grown during the past year? 

4. What experiences of witnessing or of evan- 
gelizing can you share with the class? 

5. Webb suggests that the main question for 
today is “Why must every Christian be an evan- 
gelist?” What answer would you give? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the dis- 
cussion. Perchance there have been resolves by 
some to travel the desert road—or the main 
thoroughfare—as an evangelist. Take a moment 
for the members, every member, to think of 
someone who needs, and to whom he might tell 
or show, the good news of Jesus. 

In keeping with the lesson for next Sunday, 
Advent Sunday, urge the students to confront 
people with Christ. 


r——The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask the class to read 
Acts 8 and to consider whether they have ac- 
cepted the challenge to witness for Christ as lay 
evangelists. 

Central question: What should lay Christian 
evangelists hope and expect to find? Avoid un- 
necessary duplication of the session of October 
4, in which students testified about personal ex- 
periences as witnesses for Christ. 

Opening the session: Ask the reader and com- 
mentator to give the Scripture lesson, Acts 8, 
starting with 1b. The commentator should offer 
brief interpretation after verses 3, 8, 24, 33, and 
40. A long unbroken Bible reading is often hard 
to listen to. 

The chairman should then explain the plan for 
the session and introduce the first speaker. 

Plan for the symposium: Here are four topics 
suggested for five- or six-minute speeches. Choose 
participants carefully: chairman of the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism, president of 
the men’s club (if any), and others who have 
had experience at lay evangelism. The session on 
October 4 may help planners choose participants 
for this symposium. 


At 





A. Lay evangelism serves a need in the church. 
This was true of the first-century church, as de- 
scribed in the Scripture lesson and discussed in 
the students’ materials. It was true in early 
Methodism. Someone in the class may be familiar 
with this story, or be willing to look it up in the 
church library. He should also talk to the pastor 
about the need for lay evangelism. 

B. Lay evangelism strengthens the faith of the 
lay evangelist himself. Webb says (Adult Stu- 
dent) that “We must tell it [our faith] because if 
we do not we will lose it.” Is this true? If so, what 
does it mean for Christians? 

C. The lay evangelist finds many opportunities, 
some in unexpected places. See Chilcote in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Or recall (using the class note- 
book, if available) the discussion of October 4. 
Where have class members witnessed for Christ? 

D. The lay evangelist finds power for his task, 
unfamiliar though it may be. Chilcote testifies 
from personal experience to the success of a 
group of untrained and inexperienced laymen. 
Webb says that we get power for witnessing 
“from the Holy Spirit within us. . .” 

If time permits, give other class members a 
chance to comment on their personal experiences 
with lay evangelism. What have such experiences 
meant to them? 

Closing the session: Let the chairman, or the 
class secretary, or the person keeping the note- 
book for this unit, summarize the session. Hymn 
288 in The Methodist Hymnal would be appro- 
priate, either sung or read aloud. Close with the 
lesson prayer from Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Ask someone to read the 
Bible lesson, Acts 9:1-9, and to interpret its sig- 
nificance in the life of Saul. Ask your best forum 
leader—the one most successful at stimulating im- 
promptu testimonials from the class—to preside 
at the next session. 


re——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Evangelist Billy Graham has led no campaign 
more significant than that in New York City two 
years ago. No man can measure the ultimate 
effects of his mission. But in spite of the great 
number of converts he won in New York, the city 
itself was hardly touched. It remains the world’s 
biggest reservoir of missionary opportunity for 
Protestant Christians. For of the eight million 
persons whom it includes, less than 10 per cent 
are Protestants. Jews number slightly more than 
10 per cent, and the city is close to 30 per cent 
Roman Catholic. Those not affiliated with any 
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faith account for more than half of the population 
—more than 4,000,000 persons. 


¢ Quiet, person-to-person evangelism can some- 
times accomplish results that are impossible to 
the public crusade such as led by Billy Graham. 
Such witnessing may not even involve use of the 
religious vocabulary. 

Whether one favors exhortation or contagion, 
the work of evangelism requires personal posses- 
sion of life-changing truth. Ex-naval chaplain 
Carl G. Howie puts the matter like this: 

“We Christians cannot speak the truth with 
power until it has become incarnate in us. Nor 
can we be the truth, epitomize its fullness, until 
we have understood and received it. The Chris- 
tian should be a walking manifestation of truth— 
a living epistle of God to man. It is impossible 
to separate knowing, speaking, and doing the 
truth.” 1 


+ Part of the challenge of the evangelistic enter- 
prise lies in its complexity. For it is always a 
great deal easier to center upon tangible results 
than to come into personal meeting with truth. 
One can count converts with ease—but no man 
can fully assess the depth of Christian commit- 
ment of an individual or a culture. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The dramatic skill of the writer of the Book of 
Acts is vividly demonstrated in this passage 
which sets Philip and Simon in opposition. Simon 
had amazed the nation in his assertion that “he 
himself was somebody great” (8:9). Philip had 
created joy in the hearts of the multitude by 
preaching “the name of Jesus Christ.” Like all 
magicians, Simon drew attention to himself and 
his skill; like all real Christians, Philip directed 
attention to Christ and his power. 

The age-old interest in the kind of magic that 
distorts reality and seems to set aside the laws 
of the natural world was handled once and for all 
by Jesus in the temptation experience. When the 
Devil invited him to throw himself down from 
the pinnacle of the Temple and to call upon God 
to save him, Jesus made clear his intention to ac- 
cept a mature responsibility for his own life. He 
refused to seek in a childlike fashion for some 
way of escaping the real world. He determined 
that he would not expect God or anyone else to 
handle life for him. 

A basic assertion of Christianity is that reality 





P 1 From God in the Eternal Present, by Carl G. Howie, John Knox 
Tess, 1959. 





can be faced, no matter how impossible the situa- 
tion may seem to be. Christian history is filled 
with records of heroic persons like Robert Shirley. 
The inscription on the Chapel of Staunton Harold 
in England reads: 

“In the year 1653, when all things sacred were 
throughout ye nation either demollisht or pro- 
faned, Sir Robert Shirley, Barronet, founded this 
church; whose singular praise it is to have done 
the best things in ye worst times and hoped them 
in the most callamitous.” 

When one has a hold of such a faith, he has no 
need for magic. 

The reality that most of us face, however, is 
not characterized so much by calamity as by 
monotony. A dramatic touch is added to today’s 
story by the setting in which it takes place. 

Philip is sent away from Jerusalem, away from 
the capital, to a desert road. A pretty dull sort 
of business it must have seemed to him, but it 
was on the desert road that the opportunity came 
to him to bear witness to his faith. Instead of 
rebelling against the task required of him, Philip 
made out of it a choice opportunity. 

The witness of his words was effective because 
the words only clarified the mood already demon- 
strated by his action. His life was a demonstra- 
tion of obedience to God’s will. Whether in Jeru- 
salem or on the desert road to Gaza, he saw God’s 
hand at work in the world and gave vivid testi- 
mony to it. 

The spontaneous enthusiasm which took Philip 
right up to the chariot of the distinguished Ethio- 
pian visitor is typical of one whose eyes are not 
on himself and his own fame but are rather di- 
rected to a cause greater than himself. Philip had 
so lost himself in the good news of Jesus that 
he was not hesitant about approaching the 
wealthy Ethiopian and about talking with him 
of how the Scriptures concerned him personally. 

Unconcerned about himself, Philip was free to 
devote himself to the task at hand. Unhampered 
by a concern about how he was doing or what 
effect he was making, he was able to tell his story 
with conviction. His straight-forward approach, 
his enthusiasm for his subject, his obvious per- 
sonal conviction led the Ethiopian to take action, 
too, and to become a part of the new faith. 





Our December Lessons 
During the coming month we will have 
another unit in our study of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This unit is entitled “God’s Con- 
cern” and consists of four lessons. 
The topics will be: 


December 6: How to Help New Converts 
December 13: No Partiality With God 
December 20: Good News for the World 
December 27: God Is Our Help 
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Confronted by Christ 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Acts 9:1-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit. The topic, “Con- 
fronted by Christ,” is especially appropriate for 
Advent Sunday, when we begin making plans 
for Christmas. The study is based on the experi- 
ence of Paul. Christ came alive in him. I pray 
for you and me, from Phillips Brooks’s beautiful 
Christmas carol, “Be born in us today.” 

The writers approach this tremendous lesson 
from slightly different angles. From the sugges- 
tions given, work out your own aim. It has to do 
with the significance of Paul’s conversion and 
the meaning of conversion for us in our time. 
Luke gives a description of Paul’s experience 
three times—in Acts 9, 22, and 26. (The daily 
Bible reading for Wednesday is the story as Paul 
told it to King Agrippa.) You might find it help- 
ful to compare these three accounts. There are 
some differences and some similarities. The main 
thing is that a tremendous change was wrought 
in Paul’s life. 

So pray, so prepare, that you may be used of 
God to confront the class with Christ. As you 
stand beneath the cross of Jesus, may you pro- 
fess in a challenging way man’s need and God’s 
grace as revealed in Jesus Christ. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The Damascus road 
III. What is Christian conversion? 
IV. Confronted and commissioned 
V. Have you been confronted by Christ? 


To BEGIN 


Review briefly the other lessons in this unit 
on “We Must Decide” and recall the characters 
around whom the lessons have been built. Now 
describe the appropriateness of this topic for Ad- 
vent Sunday. Christ came to Paul, and through 
Paul’s dedication and persistence we have learned 
more of Christ. We are confronted by Christ. May 
he be born in us today. 
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How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


You may want to read this short passage of 
Scripture. If you worked out a comparison be- 
tween the three descriptions of this experience, 
you might give it to the class. (If you wish, have 
a group make a study of these three reports.) 
There are differences, but the main thing is that 
Paul, who was persecuting the church, began to 
proclaim Christ as the Messiah. 

This passage is related to 8:3; it tells of the 
growing antagonism against the followers of Je- 
sus. It seems that Saul (this was his Hebrew 
name; hereafter I will refer to him as Paul, his 
Roman name) was one of the leaders in this per- 
secution. Some commentators doubt whether Paul 
was a student of Gamaliel, because he was so 
sectarian. Others suggest that Paul may have 
broken with Gamaliel because Gamaliel was a 
“moderate.” 

Rome gave the Sanhedrin power to bring Jews 
back to Jerusalem for trial. Paul got his permit 
from the high priest and took with him the officers 
of the Sanhedrin, which was a kind of police 
force. But since Paul was a Pharisee, he walked 
alone, not in their close company. Many things 
were in Paul’s mind: the memory of the glorious 
way in which Stephen died; the joy of the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem, even as they were being 
persecuted; and his break with Gamaliel. His 
hatred grew more intense; but so did his doubts. 

Damascus sits in a valley, just below Mount 
Herman. There are frequent violent electrical 
storms, especially when the hot air of the plain 
meets the cold air of the mountain range. Paul 
might have been in such an electrical storm. 

It is reported that the whole group saw the 
light from heaven, but the accounts differ as to 
whether all, or only Paul, heard the voice. It 
makes little or no difference how the light and 
the voice are explained, or whether they are ex- 
plained. The thing that ought to be emphasized 
is the change that took place in Paul’s life. 


II. The Damascus road 


This statement is italicized in Smith’s discus- 
sion of the lesson: “No man who travels to any 
Damascus for the purpose of working evil ever 
goes far without hearing the voice of God in 
serious warning.” Let the class discuss this state- 
ment. Some of them may doubt it; others may 
affirm it. Ask them to give reasons; you may even 
have testimonies about it. What are some ways 
in which the warning comes? 
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What if someone, who we would think is bent 
on evil, is so convinced that he is right that God’s 
voice would come not as warning but as approv- 
al? It is possible to baptize selfishness with 
prayer. In such a case, evil is stronger and more 
dangerous. But still God will break through in 
the life and mind of a sincere person, whatever 
his present attitude. God usually has a better 
chance with an emphatic and dynamic person who 
is temporarily on the wrong track than he does 
with a great many of us who are lukewarm con- 
formists. 


Ill. What is Christian conversion? 


It is well to study this topic before the actual 
study of Paul’s experience in order to have a 
standard for interpreting Paul’s experience, lest 
his experience be accepted as the standard. The 
interpretation of Christian conversion and the 
conditions necessary for it is the main concern in 
Webb’s treatment of the lesson. The term “con- 
version” has been taken over by industry. It 
means a changeover, a turning around. Certainly 
Paul turned around. He was going in one direc- 
tion; he began to move in another. He went to 
persecute; he remained to proclaim. 

Smith has a topic entitled. “You Will Be Told.” 
And so Paul was to be told. Several of the re- 
maining lessons in the long series from Acts will 
have to do with Paul’s being told what he was to 
do. Heretofore Paul had been doing what he 
wanted to do or what he thought was best, but 
from here on he was to do God’s bidding. 

That’s what Christian conversion means—to 
take oneself out of the center and put Christ in 
the center. It is like the transformation that took 
place in the young prodigal who as he was about 
to leave home said, “Give me mine.” But when 
he returned, penitent and sorrowing, he said, 
“Make me thine.” 


IV. Confronted and commissioned 


Paul’s experience was such an important thing 
in the history of the church that Luke tells the 
story three times. Paul was confronted by Christ. 
He surrendered his will to Christ, and he was 
commissioned. These two, being confronted and 
being commissioned, go together. 

You may want to recall that Moses, who was 
confronted at the burning bush, received a com- 
mission to lead the children of Israel out of Egypt. 
Or you may wish to mention Isaiah who, in the 
midst of a great experience in the Temple, re- 
ceived a commission from God. 

Paul’s was an indefinite commission; he was a 
chosen instrument; he was to be told what he was 
to do. What he endured gloriously in the cause 
of Christ is a thrilling story. The stories about 
Paul and his missionary journeys are almost un- 
believable. He found Christianity a sect within 
Judaism; he left it a redemptive religion with a 
universal appeal. 
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Three Lions 


The conversion of Paul. 


V. Have you been confronted by Christ? 


Webb raises a personal question, “Am I a con- 
verted person?” You may answer, “Of course I 
am,” but does your life show it? Was the con- 
fronting personal? Smith insists that ‘“God’s 
Dealings Are Personal.” What does it mean to 
be confronted by Christ? It means to view your 
life and mind and spirit in contrast to the life 
and mind and spirit of Christ. Surely beneath 
the cross of Jesus, two wonders we can con- 
fess: “The wonders of redeeming love and my 
unworthiness.” In the daily Bible reading for 
Sunday Paul proclaims God’s love for us “in that 
while we. were yet sinners Christ died for us” 
(Acts 5:8). 

To be confronted by Christ means to have a 
vision of Christ in our lives and for our lives. 
Christ can help me to make more out of my life 
than I can make of it alone. He wants nothing 
ill for me; but wants good, and he will help me 
achieve it. To be confronted by Christ and to re- 
spond to Christ is to enjoy fellowship with the 
noblest companion who ever lived. We can have 
fellowship with him, as he promised, “Lo, I am 
with you always, to the close of the age” (Mat- 
thew 28:20). 

To be confronted by Christ is a challenge to be 
a better person, to live on a higher plane, to 
make your home, your church, your community, 
the world, a better place in which to love. 

In the daily Bible reading for Friday Paul chal- 
lenges those who belong to Christ to set their 
minds on things above. In Christ, he says, “There 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncir- 
cumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, 
but Christ is all, and in all” (Colossians 3:11). 

The challenge to live better includes a com- 
mand to try to win others. It is a challenge to be 
used of Christ to confront others. Have you been 
confronted by Christ? You have been. What re- 
sponse did you make? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Ask the members of the class to give reasons 
for agreeing or disagreeing with the statement, 
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“The conversion of Saul was one of the most far- 
reaching events in early Christian history.” 

2. Outline some of the influences that served 
to prepare Saul for “seeing the light.” Why was 
he so opposed to the new movement? 

3. What does it mean to be confronted by 
Christ? What is man’s part in this confrontation? 

4. What did John Wesley say regarding “typed” 
conversions? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Summarize the dis- 
cussion. As a part of the summary, if a blackboard 
is available, you might draw a circle and put a 
dot in the center. The dot represents each member 
of the class; the circle represents Christ. We can 
no more leave this class without being confronted 
by Christ than the dot can leave the circle with- 
out crossing the circumference. 

The lesson for next Sunday begins a new 
unit on “God’s Concern.” Urge the class to share 
God’s concern for others in the church and in 
the community. The unit is particularly appro- 
priate as we approach the Christmas season. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Each class member must 
accept personal responsibility for contributing to 
this session. Each should be prepared to describe 
the circumstances under which he was first con- 
fronted with the Christian message, to identify 
what became for him a point of decision. Most 
adults can, if they will, recall such a time, even 
if they were “born into the church.” 

Central question: What were the conditions 
under which you were brought face to face with 
Christ? 

Opening the session: Ask for the Bible passage, 
giving the reader a few additional minutes to 
point out the significance of this event in Saul’s 
life. Webb (Adult Student) says that Saul’s con- 
version was not sudden, that long and gradual 
growth led up to his experience on the Damascus 
road. 

Conducting the forum: The chairman should 
make an introductory statement concerning the 
purpose of the lesson as the climax of the unit 
on decision-making for Christ. Next comes the 
statement of the central question and the request 
for answers from class members. 

Some groups are self-starters and will respond 
well to such an invitation. With other groups it 
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would be a good idea to “plant” a few ice-break- 
ing participants. 

A good forum leader will not comment after 
each participant. If he comments at all, he does 
so at the conclusion of personal testimonies. Dur- 
ing the forum his function is to stimulate par- 
ticipation, to be sure that two people do not talk 
at once, and to avoid monopoly of the session by 
one person who may “get out on a limb.” Late 
in the session he may give his personal testimony. 

Summarizing: Either the chairman or someone 
appointed by the chairman should prepare a 
summary of the session. Emphasis should be on 
the preparation that led up to “confrontation” 
or conversion. How long was the period of 
doubt? What kinds of experiences served to 
bring matters to a head? Where, when, and at 
what age did such experiences take place? An- 
swers to these questions will probably show a 
considerable range. 

After the summary of this session, it would be 
well to summarize the entire unit. Remind the 
class of Unit I, “Christians Witness.” These have 
been the first two units of a study of Acts. 

Closing the session: Use hymn 213 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 
which mirrors the theme of the session. Close 
with the lesson prayer from Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Make one student re- 
sponsible for reading the Bible selection, Acts 
9: 10-31. Ask another student to help interpret the 
selection, interrupting as necessary and using 
the helps provided in Wesley Quarterly. 

Assign two reports and one speech of evalua- 
tion: (1) What has our church done to win new 
converts in the past year? How many have joined 
the church, and in what way? How does this 
compare with previous years? (2) What does our 
church do to assimilate these new members? Are 
they made welcome? Do any complain of coldness 
and cliques? (3) Should our church be doing 
more than it is both to seek new converts and to 
bring them into the life of the church? 


[from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It is too large a task for us to try to make 
an exact definition of salvation. But such a defi- 
nition is not required for one to recognize that 
“if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation” (2 
Corinthians 5:17). 


& One’s interpretation of the basic meaning of 
salvation will have profound influence upon his 


manner of witnessing. It is not enough to inquire, 
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with last week’s lesson title, “Are You an Evan- 
gelist?” We must ask ourselves what kind of 
evangelists we are. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, who often expressed 
his beliefs in unconventional language, doubted 
that a demonstrative public experience is the 
essence of salvation. “Souls,” he suggested quiet- 
ly, “are not saved in bundles.” 


& God is as much a participant in the drama of 
salvation as is the penitent who rejoices at his 
radical change. 

The Hebrews had a vivid and poetic way of 
hinting at what is meant by salvation. In saving 
his chosen people, said wise ones of Israel, God 
uprooted a vine that was growing in Egypt and 
transplanted it to Canaan. (See Psalms 80:8.) 

Transplanting a vine requires work. There 
must be tender nurture that includes provision 
of water and care. So the metaphor here used 
underscores the basic truth that God’s rescue of 
his own was at great cost to him. 

As at the Red Sea, so at Calvary. Divinity 
made flesh (Christ) suffered for the sake of 
men who may accept salvation through his name. 


* An unredeemed person has been compared to 
a clock whose mainspring is broken. All the es- 
sential parts are present, but the mechanism does 
not function. For the clock to begin marking 
time again, a new mainspring must be supplied 
from outside—but it must be placed in the heart 
of the mechanism. Something must be done on 
the inside, as a result of forces and factors that 
operate on the outside! 


* No degree of enthusiasm on the part of wit- 
nesses will transform the life of a person who is 
unwilling to accept change. Personal eagerness 
is an essential prelude to conversion. An old Eng- 
lish proverb expressed it this way: “He that will 
not be saved needs no preacher.” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the clearest findings of contemporary 
dynamic psychology is that the pattern of person- 
ality is well defined by the time the child goes to 
school. His basic feeling about himself and about 
his world is pretty well established in the first 
five years of life. Moreover, by the time the child 
enters junior high school his attitudes toward 
social institutions are pretty clearly established, 
his unconscious loyalties are pretty well fixed. 
Unless something happens to effect a radical 


change, the adult reflects the personality set of 
childhood. 

This finding of psychology meets ready accept- 
ance in our scientific world of cause and effect. 
It sets up a causal relationship that appeals to 
our scientific training and provides for an orderly 
sequence in personality growth that can be tested 
and verified and even predicted. The human 
factor, reduced to machine-like precision or to 
animal-like reaction, can be controlled like a ma- 
chine or like a trained animal; and all behavior 
can be described in mathematical formulae or in 
statistical tables. 

But human life isn’t like this. In the midst of 
such attempts at eliminating the unpredictable 
human factor, the scientist is now and then con- 
fronted by the unquestionable fact of a dramatic 
change in a person’s life, by a conversion experi- 
ence that sets aside all that has happened before 
and establishes new directions and patterns that 
make for drastic change. Saul’s conversion is such 
a fact. 

The exact circumstances under which Saul’s 
conversion took place are unimportant. We are 
always at loss for words that are adequate to 
describe a compelling inner experience. Our lan- 
guage is geared to description of external facts 
in the objective world. We can only talk in terms 
of a light that blinds or a voice that speaks but 
only to those who are listening. We can only speak 
of an experience so disquieting that for a while 
our sense of time and place is confused and our 
perception of life is distorted. Something at once 
wonderful and terrifying has taken place, and 
we are changed because of it. 

Yet, the findings of psychology speak to us 
even in the midst of radical change, for even here 
a certain order of events can cause a change. 
The key to the change in Saul’s life is found in the 
Book of Acts. His Damascus road conversion 
followed closely on the stoning of Stephen. In- 
deed, at the stoning Saul was in a position to ob- 
serve closely what went on. And Stephen’s testi- 
mony to his faith did not pass unnoticed and with- 
out its influence on Saul. 

Moreover, from Paul’s later accounts of his 
early life, we know of the conflict that was al- 
ready raging within his life over the demands 
of the religious law and his compelling sense of 
shortcoming in his failure to live up to the law. 
We know that he was already questioning the 
adequacy of a faith that was all legalism and 
little joy. We know that he was contrasting the 
feelings of hopelessness in his own soul with the 
obvious gladness in the lives of the new followers 
of Jesus. 

We see the Damascus road experience as the 
culmination of a period of uncertainty and doubt 
which suddenly was ended with a clear-cut de- 
cision to join the followers of the Way. This radi- 
cal change in Saul’s life did have definite ante- 
cedents. 
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175 YEARS 
OF METHODISM 
IN AMERICA 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Your Opportunity To Own A 
Complete Methodist Family Library 


It was in 1784 that 60 enthusiastic young men from Wesley’s “societies” 
journeyed to Baltimore to organize Methodism in this new land. Honoring 
Methodism’s 175th Anniversary, your Publishing House offers you a 
complete Methodist home or church library—15 great books for only 
$34.45 and you pay only $4.45 down and only $10.00 per month! 

Here’s the history of a church—and a country; your church’s beliefs, 
its doctrines, its traditions . . . meet the fervent circuit riding ministers. 
Any of these 15 books makes interesting and inspiring reading—making 
you proud of your church and its heritage. 

Check the coupon below for the books of your choice—order them all 
and take advantage of our anniversary bonus. This offer expires Novem- 
ber 30, 1959—so mail us your order today! 


“PCEANNIVERSARY BONUS! 


Order the complete Methodist Home 
Library—15 books at $34.45 and you'll 
receive free a handsome Black Levant 
Grain Leather Edition of The Meth- 
odist Hymnal—regularly priced at 
$7.50. Offer expires November 30, 1959! 


Please send me the titles | have indicated below: 


[] A SHORT HISTORY OF METHODISM. 
Umphrey Lee and William Warren Sweet 
give a concise survey of the political, 
social and religious background of Meth- 
odism the last two centuries. 

(AP) ... ...postpaid, $2.00 


[] AN ALBUM OF METHODIST HISTORY. 
Here in nearly 1,000 paintings, prints, 
photographs, woven together with en- 
grossing text is the complete story of 
The Methodist Church, written by Elmer 
T. Clark. (AP) ..........postpaid, $3.95 


[] UNDERSTANDING THE METHODIST 
CHURCH. Bishop Nolan B. Harmon gives 
the doctrines, beliefs, explains the or- 
ganization; outlines the duties of the 
ministry and church officials of the 
church. (AP) postpaid, $2.00 
[T]) HYMNS OF METHODISM. By Henry 
Bett. A volume every Methodist wants, 
chapters on Methodist Hymns, and Eng- 
lish Literature, Language of the Hymns, 
Hymns and Contemporary Events, 
Hymns and the Poets. 172 pages. 

(AP) postpaid, $1.75 
T] INSIDE METHODIST UNION. Bishop 
James H. Straughn tells the story of the 
uniting of the three branches of The 
Methodist Church into one. 

(AP) postpaid, $3.00 
[]) OUR FATHERS AND US: The Heritage 
of The Methodists. Umphrey Lee discusses 
American Methodism today in the light 
of its history. (SW) postpaid, $3.00 


[] THE METHODIST WAY OF LIFE. The 
early days of Methodism ... the men 
who made Methodism .. . the organiza- 
tion and growth and a touch of autobiog- 
raphy by Bishop Gerald Kennedy. 
postpaid, $3.50 


[] | BELIEVE. Written primarily for the [] THE BOOK OF WORSHIP FOR CHURCH 
laymen—to answer questions about his AND HOME. Devotional material espe- 
beliefs and to strengthen his faith. Also cially for private worship—Scripture 
written by Bishop Kennedy. readings, prayers plus the complete 
(AP) ne .... postpaid, $1.25 Ritual. (AP) postpaid, $1.50 
CL) WHY | AM A METHODIST. Roy L. [1] WE METHODISTS. Charles Edwin Scho- 
Smith writes about his church in educa- field gives our evangelical heritage, our 
por go meagnen ng enterprises, Meth- understanding of what it means to be a 
odism an er youth ... the book glows F i 
with human interest stories of Wesley, enn: CD , e 
Coke and Asbury .. . and you’ll like the CL] JOHN WESLEY. The story of the life of 
bit of autobiography. John Wesley dramatically written and il- 
(TN) ... ....... postpaid, $2.75 lustrated in color by May McNeer and 
(1) A TESTAMENT OF FAITH. Bishop G. Lynd Ward. For ages 9 up. 
Bromley Oxnam tells in non-theological ..postpaid, $2.50 
terms why he believes in God, Jesus, Im- [1] KNIGHT OF THE BURNING HEART. 
a and the Church. John Wesley’s life from birth to death, 
(LB) postpaid, $3.00 written by Leslie F. Church. 
[(]) DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE postpaid, $1.75 
METHODIST CHURCH. All the rules and 
regulations of your church together with () FREE BOOK CATALOG—over 2,000 titles 
the Ritual and Orders of Worship. of the best books anywhere for your 
postpaid, $1.50 home and church library. 
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[] Charge to my account 
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